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J. L. Lovg, Secretary, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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for ITS The Cambridge School 
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READING NOTICES 
EDUCATIUNAL NOTICE. 

A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of Boston, 
writes that he will be very glad to hear from any ambitious 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT who desires a technical educa- 
tion, and has not the means to attend school. This gentle- 
man, whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships in a well-known educational 
institution. If you are ambitious and in earnest, write to 
W.L B., Box 8737, Boston, Mass.—Apv. 











CONVENTION OF ADVERTISERS. 

Arrangements are being made for a convention of general 
advertisers to be held at Delmonico’s, New York, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, January 29th and 30th. An interest- 
ihg programme, embracing s»me of the most important 
questions in the field of advertising has been prepared, and 
it is expected that a large number of advertisers from all 
parts of the country will attend. There will be a banquet on 
We evening, at which some of the prominent pub- 
lishers of the country will make addresses. It is expected 
reduced railroad rates will be secured. 


*‘INFALLIBLE’’ CALENDAR FOR 1902 

Among the many attractive calendars for 1902 the “ Infal- 
lible,” issued the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, is 
worthy of notice. It consists of a series of seven cards 
about 8 x 10 iaches — pa in colors, showing famous 
battle ships of differeat periods. The first card portrays 
Admiral Dewey’s flagship ‘** Oilvmpla” in Manila Bay, then 
follow in the order named “Santa Maria,” _ “ Great 
Harry * 1550. “* Bon Homme Richard,” 1779, “Constitution,” 
1812, “‘ New York,” 1898, ‘“‘ Alabama,” 1900. A copy will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of 12 cents in postage 
stamps by the Laflin & Rand Powder Company, New York. 
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Annual Sale 
Bed Linen 


Hemstitched Linen Sheets, Pillow 
and Bolster Cases. 


Carefully made from reliable Flemish and 
Irish Linens, and specially priced for our Janu- 


ary Sale. 
LINEN SHEETS. Per Pair. 


wi ¢: a size (about 72x96 in.) at $4 00, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00» 
+9, 6.00. 


Extra Long Single Bed size (about 72x108 in.) at $6.50, 
6.75, 10 00, 12.50, 16.00. 
= Bed size (about 90x96 in.) at $5.00, 5.50, 6.00, 7.25, 


‘ 00. 

Extra Long Double Bed size (about 90x108 in.) at $7.25, 

9.00, 11.50, 15.00. 

Extra Wide and Long Double Bed size (about 100x108 in.) 
at $10.50, 13.50, 20.00, 22.5v. 
PILLOW CASES, Per Pair. 

2246x386 inch, $1 00, 1.10, 1.25, 1 85, 1.75, 2.00, 2.75. 3.00. 

25x86 inch, $1.35, 1.60, 2.25, 3.00, 3.25, 3.50. 

27x36 inch, $1.60, 1.75, 2.25, 2.50, 2.75, 3.25, 3.50, 4.00. 
BOLSTER CASES. $1.35 to 2.50 each. 

This sale will continue throughout the entire month 
and includes in addition to the above—Table Linens 
Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels, and a full line of 
Blankets. 

Twenty-four page booklet about these goods mailed 
on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
*¢ The Linen Store.” 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with the Famous Water Marks. 

CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass, 











(A SHAKESPEAREAN CLASSIC ) 
sie FREE 


If you do not own a 
complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
plete set and the Notes 
are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, no 
Critical Comments or no 

Helps to the study of the 
plays, send us your name and address and six 
cents in stamps to pay postage, and we will 
forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and 
unique essay is sold by other publishers at 
50c. acopy. With it we will send a fine pho- 
togravure plate of Shakespeare and a col- 
ored chromatic plate representing a scene 
from one of the plays, and hints regarding 
the study of the plays. We make this offer 
to enable us to give you some information 
regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, 
and it is made only to reliable men and 
women. Send name and address and 6c. in 
stamps to pay postage. Mention THE INDE- 
PENDENT when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E) 








78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Survey of the World 


Among the. Jackson Day 
speeches by prominent Demo- 
crats was one in New Haven 
by Mr. Bryan, who attacked the gold 
standard in the interest of paper cur- 
tency, and remarked that the Republi- 
cans were a Trust-ridden party, con- 
trolled by Wall Street. He didn’t believe 
that the principles of government now 
accepted by that party were understood 
by the people. Therefore it wastheduty of 
Democrats to go on teaching the public as 
to their real character. In Philadelphia 
there was read a short letter from Mr. 
Cleveland, who said that the inclination 
to neglect the observance of Jackson Day 
“may be counted among the afflictive 


Political 
Topics 


visitations that have lately weakened and ° 


depressed our party organization.” A 
brief letter from ex-Senator Hill pro- 
posed as a platform strict construction of 
the Constitution, State rights, no foreign 
alliance, opposition to monopolies and 
dangerous combinations of capital, no 
centralization, and home rule for States 
and municipalities. Speaking in Auburn, 
Me., E. M. Shepard, Tammany’s defeated 
candidate for Mayor of New York, urged 
Democrats to arouse themselves and op- 
pose the Republican policy as to the tar- 
iff, subsidies, the Philippines, the in- 
crease of the navy, and the combinations. 
There was enormous danger, he said, in 
the policy of President Roosevelt, who 
proposed two new and permanent pillars 
for our Commonwealth—an alliance 
with great corporate interests and a mili- 
tary and imperialistic spirit in sympathy 
with them and well fitted to promote 
them. This policy would cause a growth 
and concentration of wealth under the 
direction of a few extremely able men. 
In Maryland the Democratic caucus has 


unanimously nominated ex-Senator Ar- 
thur P. Gorman for Senator. At Wash- 
ington the nominations of Governor Les- 
lie M. Shaw, to be Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Henry C. Payne, to be 
Postmaster-General, have been con- 
firmed. An attempt was made to connect 
Mr. Payne with a syndicate or company 
that has been trying to get a lease of min- 
ing lands on the Uintah Indian reser- 
vation, but it was shown that for two 
years past he had not been interested 
in the project. The investigation brought 
to light correspondence not creditable to 
certain persons who were employees of 
the Government in the Indian service 
two years ago. Mr. Wakeman, recently 
removed from the office of Appraiser at 
the port of New York, has been asked by 
the Government, and has consented, to 
assist in an inquiry concerning frauds 
alleged to have been committed by im- 
porters of silks. He asserts that the 
losses of the Government by these frauds 
have been $800,000 a year. Joint resolu- 
tions for calling a convention to frame a 
Constitutional amendment for the elec- 
tion of Senators by the direct votes of 
the people have been received in Wash- 
ington from six States. Congress is re- 
quired to call a convention when such ac- 
tion is demanded by two-thirds of the 
States. 
a 
Much of the opposition 
in Congress to the de- 
sired reduction of tariff 
duties on Cuban sugar and tobacco has 
been removed; and at the beginning of 
this week it was expected that a reduction 
of at least 20 per cent. of the sugar duty 
would be granted. The arguments of 
the President and Secretary Root have 
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had much weight and Congressmen have 
received a great many memorials from 
commercial organizations and prominent 
citizens. To these have been added the 
earnest appeals of Cuban planters and in- 
dustrial organizations, asking Congress 
to save the Cuban people from ruin. Mr. 
Platt, chairman of the Cuban committee 
in the Senate, is convinced that some- 
thing must be done. It seems to him and 
to others that a denial of reciprocity 
would tend to cause annexation. Chair- 
man Payne, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, now thinks that the 
reduction can be granted before the es- 
tablishment of the Cuban Government, 
with the understanding that reciprocal re- 
ductions will be made by that Govern- 
ment. The committee seems disposed to 
act in accordance with the President’s 
views. So strict a protectionist as Sen- 
ator Gallinger, who opposes tariff revi- 
sion and the pending reciprocity treaties, 
says that justice and wise statesmanship 
demand this reduction for Cuba, because 
our intervention has deprived her of her 
old markets, and also because her adop- 
tion of the Platt amendment at our de- 
mand has brought her into a kind of lim- 
ited partnership with this country. There 
is to be a hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee this week, and General 
Wood is coming up from Cuba to give 
testimony. Mr. Gunned representing 
the beet sugar interest, has been inclined 
to consider a compromise measure pro- 
viding for the payment to Cuban export- 
ing sugar planters of a rebate of one-half 
the duty for the present year. But this 
is not regarded with favor either by the 
President or in Congress. President 
Havemeyer, of the Sugar Trust, argues 
that the duty on raw sugar should be re- 
pealed, saying that American consumers 
would save $85,000,000 a year, and that 
the refiners would gain only by an in- 
crease of sales. Senator McMillan, altho 
largely interested in the beet sugar indus- 
try, is in favor of a reduction of 25 per 
cent.—In the trial of Neely and Rathbone 
and Reeves, at Havana, Reeves has 
turned against the other two defendants, 
giving testimony showing that they con- 
spired to rob the Treasury, and that they 
hoped to steal much more if Rathbone 
should be appointed Civil Governor. 
The Government has limited to $2.50 per 
thousand the price of gas in Havana (it 
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has been $3.75), and has also reduced the 
present charges for electric lighting. 
Havana’s Mayor, Sefior Gener, has been 
suspended by order of the Government, 
upon charges of negligence that are sup- 
ported by nearly all the members of the 
City Council. pA 


The Hepburn bill, provid- 
ing for the construction 
of a canal on the Nica- 
ragua route, was passed in the House 
last week by a vote of 308 to 2, the mem- 
bers who opposed it to the end being 
Fletcher, of Minnesota, and Lassiter, of 
Virginia. It authorizes the President to 
secure control of the needed strip of ter- 
ritory, and to direct the Secretary of War 
to make a canal from Greytown to Brito. 
The Secretary is also to make suitable 
harbors, to provide for the defense of the 
canal, and to employ “ such persons in 
the construction of the canal as may to 
him seem wise.” He is authorized to 
make contracts for such material, work 
and defenses as may be deemed neces- 
sary. In the debate Mr. Hepburn al- 
most ignored the Panama project and 
the Panama Company’s offer, but was led 
by some who opposed him to assert that 
the company by making the offer had 
forfeited its concession. Official cor- 
respondence in the Commission’s report 
proves, however, that the offer was made 
with the approval and protection of 
Colombia. The strength of the growing 
sentiment in favor of giving this offer 
due consideration was shown by the vote 
of 102 members (against 170) for an 
amendment authorizing the President to 
buy and finish the Panama canal if the 
property should be offered for $40,000,- 
ooo, and if a majority of the Commis- 
sion should recommend that the offer be 
accepted. But at the end of the debate 
the general desire of members was that 
their ndmes should be found in the list 
of affirmative votes, those who preferred 
the Panama route expecting that the 
merits of the Panama proposition would 
be fully considered in the Senate. The 
Senate Canal Committee is divided, a ma- 
jority preferring Nicaragua. The Secre- 
tary-General of the Panama Company, 
M. Edouard Lampré, has arrived in 
Washington and laid his company’s offer 
before the Commission and the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Morgan, chairman of the 
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Senate Committee, who loses no possible 
opportunity to make bitter attack upon 
the Panama Company and route, took the 
extraordinary course of requiring his at- 
tendance before the committee by sub- 
poena, altho M. Lampré would gladly 
have responded to a courteous request. 
He was severely examined and brow- 
beaten for two hours by Mr. Morgan, 
the gist of his testimony being that the 
company was prepared to give a perfect- 
ly clear title. 
& 

Bills for the government 
of the islands have been 
introduced by Senator 
Lodge, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Philippines, and by Mr. 
Cooper, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs. Both are the re- 
sults of consultation with Secretary Root. 
Mr. Cooper’s differs from Senator 
Lodge’s chiefly in that it provides for a 
complete civil government after January 
Ist, 1904—a Governor, appointed by the 
President; a Senate or Council of five 
natives, also appointed by him; a House 
of thirty meinbers, elected by voters 
qualified by ability to read and write 
either Spanish or English, by owning 
taxable property, and by one year’s resi- 
dence; and two native Commissioners, 
elected by the Legislature, to represent 
the islands at Washington. The Lodge 
bill confirms the appointment of the Taft 
Commission and ratifies its acts. The 
present Government is empowered to dis- 
pose of the public lands by acts to be sub- 
mitted to Congress for approval; to en- 
able Filipinos now on these lands to per- 
fect their titles by lease or purchase; to 
issue licenses for the cutting of timber 
under forestry regulations ; to grant min- 
ing privileges under the rules and restric- 
tions set forth and recommended in the 
Commission’s report, and to authorize 
municipalities to borrow money for pub- 
lic improvements and grant franchises 
under the safeguards provided by the 
laws of Massachusetts. An important 
provision authorizes the Government to 
buy the lands of the friars and dispose of 
them to actual occupants. The eStablish- 
ment of National Banks is permitted, and 
a coinage system is devised. In general, 
the recommendations of the Commission 
as to franchises and the lands of the mo- 
nastic orders appear tohave been followed. 


Government of 
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When the Philippine Tariff bill is taken 
up in the Senate, some Republicans will 
ask that the Dingley duties on imports 
from the islands be reduced one-half. 
The President opposes a preferential re- 
duction of the Philippine duties on Amer- 
ican products (by reciprocal agreement), 
because our support of the policy of the 
open-door in the East should prevent tar- 
iff discrimination at Philippine ports; 
also because our treaty with Spain would 
require us to give her the same conces- 
sions. But no such obstacles prevent a 
reduction of our own high tariff on Phil- 
ippine products. Secretary Root has told 
a House committee that the army is 
needed in the islands to maintain the civil 
government, and that progress has been 
retarded by the law that prevents the 
granting of franchises. This law keeps 
out capital. For this reason many Fili- 
pinos are idle, and idleness inclines them 
to conspire against the Government. 
Civilization will eventually spread over 
the islands, he thinks, but he adds that 
Americans want to give a twentieth cen- 
tury government to people who have been 
living under one of the sixteenth century. 
—The surrender of two of General Mal- 
var’s chief supporters in Batangas, last 
week, may soon be followed by his own 
submission. It is reported that Arch- 
bishop Ireland has proposed to the Gov- 
ernment at Washington that a Commis- 
sion of prominent Americans be sent to 
Rome, authorized to negotiate directly 
with the Pope for a settlement of all ques- 
tions relating to the friars. The Rev. A. 
L. Hazlett, a Methodist Minister of Colo- 
rado, who went to Manila at the request 
of General McArthur, to inquire as to the 
moral condition of the city, says that it is 
the best governed city he has ever seen. 
There are now only one hundred saloons 
in it, and these are conducted under strict 
regulations. 


& 
Municipal ~ eee oi ver only 
Questions are ordinance introduced in 


the City Council at the sug- 
gestion of Mayor Johnson was recently 
passed without a dissenting vote, altho 
it had been supposed that the influence 
of the existing railway companies would 
be exerted successfully with respect to 
the action of some members. Bids are 
now to be invited for the construction of 
new surface roads under the restriction 
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that the price of a ticket shall not exceed 
three cents. In the State Legislature at 
Columbus a bill is pending which pro- 
vides for the municipal ownership of 
street railways in cities where two-thirds 
of the voters express their desire that 
the government shall buy and operate 
the roads. At the coming election in 
Chicago Mayor Harrison hopes to pro- 
cure the submission of the question of 
municipal ownership to the voters of the 
city. He is in favor of the operation as 
well as the ownership of the street rail- 
ways by the municipality. He said last 
week in a message to the Council that 
he would never give his consent for the 
extension of a railway franchise which 
did not contain provisions making ulti- 
mate municipal ownership possible, or 
for the granting of a new franchise with- 
out the requirement that it should be 
ratified by a vote of the people. In New 
York Mr. Croker appears to have abdi- 
cated. His successor, who becomes chair- 
man of Tammany’s Finance Committee 
and will hold the leadership at least so 
long as Croker shall remain in Eng- 
land, is Lewis Nixon, the ship- 


builder, who was chairman last year 
of Tammany’s Committee of Five ap- 
pointed to inquire as to the protection 
of vice. Mr. Nixon was graduated with 


honors at Annapolis in 1882. He de- 
signed the “ Oregon” and the “ Massa- 
chusetts,” and has recently conducted a 
shipyard of his own at Elizabeth, N. J. 


5 


A collision of railway 
trains, causing the loss of 
seventeen lives, took place 
in New York City on the 8th inst., in the 
tunnel through which the cars of the New 
York Central, Harlem and New Haven 
Railroad companies pass on their way 
from the Harlem River to the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot on Forty-second Street. Ata 
few minutes after 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when men residing in the suburban 
towns are on their way to business in the 
city, an accommodation train from Dan- 
bury and Norwalk, on the New Haven 
Road, was stopped by the movement of 
switch engines just as it was about to 
emerge from the subway at Fifty-sixth 
Street. Another accommodation train, 
from White Plains, on the Harlem Road, 
was approaching from the rear; and the 


Collision in a 
Tunnel 
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engineer of it, John Wisker, could not see 
the warning signals, owing to the smoke 
and steam that filled the tunnel. The 
locomotive of this following train struck 
with great force the forward train, pass- 
ing nearly through the rear car, in 
which were about sixty passengers, a 
large majority of whom were residents of 
New Rochelle. Fifteen were killed at 
once by the entering locomotive, or were 
speedily scalded to death by the escaping 
steam; thirty-six were severely injured, 
and two of these have since died. All of 
the dead—except one, a woman, who 
perished with her husband—were busi- 
ness men. Among them were a member 
of the Stock Exchange, the vice-presi- 
dent and the secretary of the Union Bag 
& Paper Company (one of the large in- 
dustrial combinations), two civil engi- 
neers and the manager of one of the great 
department stores. The beautiful subur- 
ban town of New Rochelle was sorely 
afflicted by the sudden deaths of so many 
well-known residents. The scenes at the 
wreck were of the most horrible descrip- 
tion. At that point there are broad open- 
ings in the roof of the tunnel or subway. 
Firemen and policemen and physicians at 
once went down from the street on lad- 
ders, and saved many lives by cutting into 
the telescoped car from the top, rescuing 
those who were pinned down in the ruins 
and in danger of being roasted to death 
by the engine boiler, the forward end of 
which was only nine feet from the car’s 
forward platform. A thorough investi- 
gation was planned and begun by. Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome. Wisker, the engi- 
neer, was arrested, but has been released 
on bail. The intense popular indignation 
is directed against the officers and direct- 
ors of the New York Central Company, 
and the engineer is virtually exonerated. 
The company’s course with respect to de- 
sired improvements at the station and in 
the tunnel for many years past has 
tended to excite public hostility. 


ot 


On Wednesday of last 
week the Prussian Diet 
assembled, and in the 
speech from the throne Count von Bilow 
took a somewhat gloomy view of the 
financial situation. Among the matters 
discussed in the speech were the proper 
housing of State workmen, the extension 
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of the State railroads, the completion of 
the system of waterways and the adop- 
tion of measures against the Polish agita- 
tion in the Eastern districts of Prussia 
which the Emperor treated as of the most 
serious importance. The next day the 
Prussian Minister of Finance, Baron von 
Kheinbaben, presented the Budget for 
1902, in which the ordinary estimates 
show a deficit of 70,000,000 marks. This, 
however, had been easily covered, owing 
to the administration of Dr. Miquel, 
which had left a surplus of 71,500,000 
marks at the end of 1900. Baron von 
Rheinbaben estimated the Prussian rev- 
enue at 2,614,167,144 marks, the ordinary 
expenditure at 2,467,457,174 marks and 
the extraordinary expenditure at 146,- 
709,970 marks. Compared with 1901 
the expenditure shows a decrease of 34,- 
847,462 marks. The chief reduction in 
revenue comes under the head of State 
railroads, the estimated profits of which 
show a decrease of 32,779,769 marks. 
The extraordinary expenditure includes 
the purchase of large quantities of rolling 
stock for the railroads. On Wednesday 
the Reichstag also reassembled, and 
Baron von Thielmann’s statement of the 
financial situation of the Empire was 
notably pessimistic. He declared that 
affairs had become even more unfavor- 
able than could have been foreseen, and 
that receipts had fallen off considerably, 
owing to the economic depression which 
made it impossible for the individual 
States of the Empire to bear their mat- 
ricular contributions. He further de- 
clared that the imperial Budget for 1901 
was the worst in years, and that the great- 
est difficulty was experienced in maintain- 
ing a balance between the revenue and 
expenditure in the estimates for 1902. 
Herr Richter for several hours ridiculed 
Germany’s colonial policy. While re- 
forms in railroad management were de- 
ferred at home, he said that millions of 
marks were sunk in malarial African 
swamps. Furthermore, Germany’s land- 
ing at Kiao-Chau had been effected as 
easily as in an operetta, yet since that 
time 47,000,000 marks had been squan- 
dered there. In his speech opening the 
Reichstag, Count von Biilow alluded sig- 
nificantly to the Triple Alliance and the 
drawing together of France and Italy. 
He said: 
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“The Franco-Italian agreements concerning 
certain Mediterranean questions are in no 
way in opposition to the Triple Alliance. 
We can regard the further development of 
affairs with all the more tranquillity, because 
the situation to-day is essentially different 
from that of 1879, when the late Prince Bis- 
marck and Count Andrassy laid the founda- 
tions of the Triple Alliance. No one can now 
use the argument prevalent thirty years ago, 
‘If we do not choose a suitable moment for 
attacking Germany she will choose her mo- 
ment for attacking us.’ To-day, if any one 
should speak of warlike intentions on the 
part of the German Emperor and the German 
Empire, such calumny would fall to the 
ground.” 


In referring to these words of Count von 
Biilow’s, Herr Richter said they were no 
doubt addressed less to the Reichstag 
than to another country—meaning, of 
course, England. And the Vossische 
Zeitung regards the speech as no less 
than a denunciation of the Dreibund, and 
an intimation that Germany is quite 
strong enough to stand on her own feet. 


s 


As in Hamlet’s reading the 
chief interest of Europe 
just now is “Words, words, 
words.” It will be remembered that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the British Colonial Secre- 
tary, in his Edinburgh speech of October 
25th, declared that the severity practiced 
by the English army in South Africa did 
not equal that of the German army in the 
Franco-Prussian war. Since then many 
recriminations have been printed in the 
German papers, and the matter has finally 
been taken up by the Reichstag on its day 
of reassembling. After discussing the 
economic crisis, Count von Stolberg- 
Wernigerode (Conservative) spoke of 
the friendly relations existing between 
Germany and other countries, and took 
occasion to denounce Mr. Chamberlain’s 
odious comparison. Count von Bilow, 
Chancellor of the Empire, followed with 
these words, which were applauded by 
the House: 


“ The last speaker alluded to a reference an 
English Minister recently made to the Ger- 
man army’s conduct in the Franco-German 
War. I believe we are all agreed, and I think 
all sensible Englishmen agree with us, that ° 
when a Minister considers himself called on 
to justify his policy—and such a thing may 
happen—he does well to leave foreign coun- 
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tries out of the discussion. Should he, how- 
ever, wish to adduce examples from abroad, 
it is advisable that he should proceed with 
caution, as otherwise he may incur the risk of 
not only being misunderstood, but, also, of 
hurting foreign feelings, even tho, as I am 
ready to assume, there was in the case of the 
present instance no intention of so doing. 
This is more regrettable when it happens in 
the case of countries which have always main- 
tained their friendly relations undisturbed, a 
continuance of which is equally to the interest 
of both parties. It is quite comprehensible 
that a people which has become so thoroughly 
part and parcel of its glorious army, as in 
Germany, should revolt at any appearance of 
the history of our glorious struggle for na- 
tional unity being misrepresented, but the Ger- 
man army stands much too high and its es- 
cutcheon is too bright for them to be affected 
by warped judgments. Such a critic, in the 
words of Frederick the Great concerning tra- 
ducers of himself and the German army, is 
‘ simply biting on granite.’ ” 


Naturally these remarks stirred up much 
comment in England. Thus the St. 
James Gazette called von Bilow a “swag- 
gering Pharisee ;” the Globe accused him 
of “ deliberately pandering to the lowest 
and most ill informed elements of public 
opinion in Germany,” and other papers 
adopted the same tone of outraged feel- 
ings. It is said that an effort was made 
in London to obtain some written apology 
from the Government for Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s remarks, in order that it might be 
read in the Reichstag, but that such an 
apology was definitely refused. Again 
on January 1oth Herr Liebermann (Rad- 
ical Anti-Semite) made a long and bitter 
speech, full of invective against Mr. 
Chamberlain and the British army. Mr. 
Chamberlain he denounced as the most 
wicked man on God’s earth, and he as- 
sailed the Britisharmyas a mob of thieves 
and robbers unfit to be compared with the 
glorious Germans. In a general reply 
to this tirade, the Chancellor, Count von 
Bilow, said: 

“T believe I shall be in sympathy with a 
very great majority of the house when I ex- 
press the hope that the custom of abusing for- 
eign Ministers from the tribune of this august 
house will not become naturalized among us. 
That would accord neither with the usages of 
the German people nor the interests of our 
policy. I must at the same time express my 
deep regret at the way in which the last speaker 
referred to the army of a nation with which 
we live in peace and friendship. As we our- 
selves are sensitive concerning the honor of 
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our army, so we should not abuse foreign 
armies, in which there are brave men enough 
who know how to die.” 


In continuation he rebuked another 
speaker who had contended that the offi- 
cial press ought to have given the lead 
to public opinion in dealing with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s insult. In this connec- 
tion, the Chancellor said: 

“ Our press and public opinion would stand 
in very low repute if, in questions of national 
honor, they stood in need of a word of com- 
mand from above. I protest against the idea 
that the repudiation of an aspersion on the 
army should have any effect in changing their 
policy. If this repudiation is to be an excuse 
for forcing upon us a different attitude in re- 
gard to the war in South Africa, or a pretext 
for bringing about unfriendly relations be- 
tween our people and a people toward whom 
we have never stood in hostility, and to whom 
we are bound by weighty interests, I wish to 
leave it beyond doubt that I will have nothing 
to do with anything of the kind. We cannot 
let the direction of our foreign policy be pre- 
scribed for us by speeches, resolutions, or pop- 
ular meetings. That policy can only be deter- 
mined by the real and permanent interest of 
the country, and that interest requires us, while 
fully safeguarding our independence, dignity 
and honor, to cultivate peaceful and friendly 
relations with Great Britain.” ; 
How this second attack and the Chancel- 
lor’s lukewarm attitude was received in 
England may be gathered from an edi- 
torial in the London Times, which de- 
clares that seldom, if ever, has a friendly 
nation been so grossly insulted in a for- 
eign Parliament. The editorial then 
adds: 

“Never within our memory has an insult 

met with such mild rebuke from the represent- 
ative of a friendly power. What we have a 
right to expect from Ministers is a definite re- 
pudiation of calumnious statements regarding 
the British army. We must state frankly and 
emphatically that the limit of British patience 
and endurance will be overstepped if Count 
von .Biilow imagines that he can court the 
friendship of England and at the same time 
use the King’s uniform in order to wipe his 
Parliamentary feet.” 
Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain remains 
undaunted in the midst of this war of 
words. He even adds to the windy bat- 
tle. Speaking at Birmingham, January 
11th, he said he was well aware that the 
animosity of foreign countries was by 
some attributed to the “ indiscreet oratory 
of the Colonial Secretary.” He con- 
tinued : 


















“What I have said I have said. I with- 
draw nothing; I qualify nothing; I defend 
nothing. As I read history, no British Min- 
ister has ever served his country faithfully and 
at the same time been popular abroad. I there- 
fore make allowance for foreign criticism. I 
do not depreciate the importance of the good 
will of foreign nations, but there is something 
more important. It is the affection and con- 
fidence of our kinsfolk across the sea. Even 
our great losses in the war that has been forced 
upon us have brought in their train one bless- 
ing of infinite and lasting importance. That 
war has enabled the British Empire to find it- 
self, and has shown to all whom it may con- 
cern that if ever again we have, as in the past, 
to fight for our very existence against the 
world in arms we shall be supported by the sons 
of Britain in every quarter of the globe. How 
can I be made responsible for what Lord Grey 
has called ‘ filthy lies,’ and what Lord Rose- 
bery described as ‘ vile, infamous falsehoods,’ 
which have been disseminated in foreign coun- 
tries without a syllable of protest, without the 
slightest interference by responsible authori- 
ties?” 

& 
The Legations in Peking 
were rescued on August 
14th, 1900, and the Court 
fled as soon as it become apparent that 
the allies would take the city. Now after 
an absence of almost seventeen months 
the Court has returned, but hardly in a 
state of triumph. The scenes, however. 
at the entrance of the Emperor and Em- 
press Dowager into the capital were 
extraordinary. At the Chien-Men Gate 
the Emperor proceeded to the Temple of 
the God of War, on the west side of the 
Plaza, while the Lowager was carried to 
the Temple of the Goddess of Mercy on 
the east side. The horseshoe wall around 
the ancient gate was crowded with Euro- 
peans, who were thus allowed (contrary 
to all previous custom) to look down on 
the royal family, and even to focus dozens 
of cameras on the Son of Heaven. When 
the Empress reappeared from the Tem- 
ple, which she had entered with a num- 
ber of Buddhist priests, she looked up- 
ward and saw the members of the Ger- 
man and American Legations imme- 
diately above her. Twice she bowed low 
in acknowledgment of the salutations of 
the foreigners. Her expression is de- 
scribed as almost one of appeal when she 
faced those who had humbled her, and it 
confirmed the opinion that she returns to 
Peking in anxiety for her life. She has, 
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however, asserted her complete suprem- 
acy by giving an audience (January 9) 
in the most sacred hall of the Forbidden 
City, which the rules of the dynasty for- 
bid any woman to enter, and which the 
Dowager has hitherto regarded as sacred. 
The Emperor will receive the foreign 
diplomats in the same hall—a great ad- 
mission from the Chinese court. It is 
commonly believed that the Empress 
Dowager will be present on this occasion, 
in order that no communications may 
pass in which she has no part. Mean- 
while, at several audiences given to high 
officials she has sat at the Emperor’s left 
(the seat of honor) and dealt with the 
officials as if the Emperor were not pres- 
ent. She has signed an order for the de- 
capitation of General Tung Fu Hsiang, 
the notorious anti-foreigner who is 
charged with being responsible for the 
murder of the Belgian missionaries. It 
is thought that Tung Fu Hsiang’s domi- 
neering treatment of the Empress while 
the fugitive court was at Si-Ngan is the 
real cause of his punishment. 


& 


The Russian soldiers and 
the British and American 
sailors at Niu-Chwang 
have been squabbling in a way not to in- 
crease the friendly feeling among foreign- 
ers in the Orient. The United States gun- 
boat “Vicksburg” is wintering there, and 
so is the British sloop-of-war “ Algerine,” 
while the town is under the administra- 
tion of Russian soldiers. Some sailors 
of the “ Algerine” carried ashore six 
rifles for use in a theatrical performance, 
and the Russian administration sent a 
force of men to arrest them. These Rus- 
sians, by mistake, broke into a reading 
room where a party of “Vicksburg ” men 
were gathered, and tried to arrest them 
as the guilty party. Of course, the 
Americans resisted ; there was a scuffle in 
which the Americans employed chairs as 
the best substitute for arms, but they 
were overpowered and handed over to the 
United States Consul, who sent them on 
board the “ Vicksburg.” The incident 


Trouble at 
Niu-Chwang 


roused a good deal of bad feeling, and 
whenever American or British sailors met 
Russian soldiers there was a fight, the 
Kussians generally getting the worst of 
it, because they did not know how to man- 
age their fists. 


On New Year’s Day fists 
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were discarded for more dangerous wea- 
pons, and the Russian Minister at Pe- 
king, M. Paul Dessar, complained to 
United States Minister Conger that two 
members of the “ Vicksburg’s ” crew had 
fired a revolver at an unoffending Rus- 
sian soldier, and wounded him in the arm. 
He also complained that on another occa- 
sion three sailors attacked a Russian sen- 
try and owed their lives to the sentry’s 
forbearance in not exercising his right to 
shoot. The Administrator demanded 
that the United States Consul try the of- 
fenders, but Commander Barry of the 
“Vicksburg” wrote a curt refusal. 
These conflicts at Niu-Chwang are made 
more difficult of settlement by the fact 
that the officers of the different na- 
tionalities are not in harmony among 
themselves. The Russian Administrator 
attempted to inforce a social etiquet 
which the foreign officials refused to 
recognize. As a consequence their rela- 
tions have been limited to strictly official 
interviews, consisting mostly in protests 
against the actions of the Administrator 
and protests from the other side against 
the conduct of the sailors. 


a 


Not for many dec- 
ades have the Prot- 
estants of France 
been so hopeful as they are now. La 
Nouvelle Vie, the organ of the middle 
and mediating party, recently said: 


“French Protestantism is now more power- 
ful, more energetic and more successful than 
it has been for a hundred years. In the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the French 
Protestant Church numbered only 171 pastors, 
and now there are more than 1,200; then there 
were 78 churches, now there are 1,185, with 
fully 800 more preaching places. And in all 
movements directed against public vice and 
immorality, the Protestants are in the lead. 
Our churches are prospering internally and 
externally.” 


Anti-Protestantism 
in France 


Professor Doumergue recently wrote 
enthusiastically in the brochure, “ L’an- 
cien prétre et le ministére évangélique:” 
“ The Protestantism of France has never 
developed such expansive power as is the 
case at present. The masses are anxious 
to hear the Protestant preaching of the 
gospel, and in many Departments whole 
families and even whole villages are 
stretching out their arms with the cry, 
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‘Come over and help us!’” The “ For- 
mer Priest” movement is spreading un- 
der the leadership of Abbé Bourrier and 
his Chrétien Frangais, which has now 
become a weekly paper; and notwith- 
standing a controversy within the ranks 
of these people as to whether they should 
join one of the existing Protestant 
churches or organize a body of their 
own, the number of converts is steadily 
increasing. Quite naturally this condi- 
tion of affairs has called into evidence 
a pronounced anti-Protestant agitation, 
the leader of which is again the editor, 
Ernst Renauld, the author of the work, 
“Le Péril Protestant,” and other pam- 
phlets, who has not hesitated to make 
the Protestants the cause of all the ills 
that have befallen France in modern 
times. He declares that his crusade is 
“the struggle for the religious, the po- 
litical, the social and national disinfec- 
tion of France.” The Protestant pastors 
are in his eyes “the apostles of a pre- 
tended Reformed and Prussian religion,” 
and he advocates the use of the sword 
against them. “ Nous préférons le fer au 
papier timbré,” he says to those who, like 
the Pastor Gambey, charged by him with 
having sold photographs of forts to the 
Prussian General Staff, brought him be- 
fore the bar of justice and caused him to 
be fined 4,000 francs for slander. In a 
French public meeting held in the inter- 
ests of the anti-Protestant cause, at 
which General de la Roque presided, he 
publicly advocated the use of brutal force 
for the suppression of the Protestants 
and even a revival of the methods of St. 
Bartholomew night. Recently he has 
severed his connection with the Pays, 
which had been the organ of his tirades 
for years; and with the financial aid of 
representatives of the high nobility and 
high army officers, the sum total amount- 
ing to 500,000 francs, he has established 
a new anti-Protestant organ called La 
Délivrance. In the prospectus of the 
new journal he writes: 


“ During the past twenty-five years the 62,000 
Protestant minority have been ruling the 36,- 
000,000 Catholic majority in France. They are 
the masters and we are the persecuted. All 
our statesmen who have during this quarter 
of a century been in power and have perse- 
cuted the Catholics have been Protestants. 
We are tired of being the suppressed, the per- 
secuted, the conquered.” 

















The Naval Law 


By Park 


INCE time whereof the memory of 
S man runneth not to the contrary it 
has been the law that he who fights 
for the State must do “ his utmost; ” and 
upon him who leads this precept most 
strictly bears. On Christmas Day of 
1652 it was enacted into the law of Eng- 
land governing her navy, and again in 
1661, when that law was codified into 
thirty-nine articles, it was embodied in 
that savage statute, thirteen of the clauses 
of which unconditionally inflicted death. 
In Charles the Second’s time the pro- 
vision was modified so that in lieu of 
death there might be imposed “such other 
punishment as the circumstances of the 
offense shall deserve and the court-mar- 
tial shall judge fit.” Under this took 
place the earliest of those famous trials, 
of which the latest has just ended. 

Of the most typical of these I propose 
to tell the story. 

In June, 1690, a combined English and 
Dutch fleet engaged a French fleet off 
Beachy Head. William the Third was 
then in Ireland and the sea fight occurred 
shortly before the decisive battle of the 
Boyne. The brunt of the action was 
borne by the Dutch ships, which the Eng- 
lish admiral, the Earl of Torrington, 
failed to support. The Dutch were 
crushed, and Torrington, being defeated, 
was compelled to seek shelter in the 
Thames. The United Provinces com- 
plained bitterly. Torrington was sent to 
the Tower, and upon his return from 
Ireland William ordered him to be tried. 
A question arose as to whether a civil or 
military tribunal had cognizance of his 
offense. Torrington asked to be heard 
by the House of Commons, and he was 
brought before its bar ; but after consider- 
ing his plea, the House passed an act em- 
powering the Commission of the Ad- 
miralty to try him by a court-martial. 
The popular interest was intense. Says 
a contemporary account: 

“Not a Street, nor Shop nor House, nor 
Tavern, nor scarce a Church itself but was 
filled with Torrington; the very Merchants 
upon the Change seem’d to have forgot both 





of “His Utmost” 
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their Gains and their Losses and all other 
Business; nay, left enquiring after their ships, 
to ask what News from Torrington. The 
Wagers concerning him were almost infinite; 
and he was try’d, Acquitted and Condemn’d 
at a hundred thousand Tribunals, as many 
times in an hour as the fancy or inclinations 
of the Persons sway’d ’em.”* 


It was charged that he had attacked: 
wrongly; had delayed in attacking; and 
“ should have fought closer.” He insisted 
that he had used his best judgment, and 
ended with, “ Upon my word, with the 
battle to be fought over again, I do not 
know how to mend it under the same cir- 
cumstances.” He was acquitted, but 
none the less superseded as admiral. 

The law of “his utmost” stayed as it 
was. The morale of the British Navy 
deteriorated, reaching its lowest level to- 
ward the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There had then been in existence 
for a long time a series of precepts called 
“ Fighting Instructions,” which essayed 
to meet battle contingencies by fixed 
rules. Fleets were commonly formed in 
three divisons, named in order, the van, 
the center and rear. One of these in- 
structions required that the divisions of 
an English fleet should engage corre- 
sponding divisions of that of the enemy, 
and that the ships of each division should 
select their adversaries opposite to them, 
so that at the outset the action amounted 
to a series of duels; as in the old tourna- 
ments, when the knights on one side sin- 
gled out their antagonists on the other. 

In 1744 a great sea fight occurred off 
Toulon, when an English fleet under Ad- 
miral Mathews engaged an allied French 
and Spanish fleet. Mathews followed the 
enemy’s line until his line but partly over- 
lapped it, and then bore down upon the 
ships nearest to him. This, not being in 
accordance with the rule, was demoraliz- 
ing. Some captains showed cowardice, 
others delay. The captains of his own 





1 An impartial account of some remarkable passages in 
the lite of Arthur, Earl of Torrington, London, 169:. 


2The Earl of Torrington’s Speech to the House of 
London, 1710, 


Commons, in November, 1699. 
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leading ships instead of coming to his 
support deemed it wiser to maneuver to 
prevent the return of the French van. 
Ultimately the French fleet escaped, Ma- 
thews abandoning the chase. There were 
courts-martial galore. Mathews was 
cashiered. Among the captains of the 
leading vessels was Temple West, who 
had violated the rule in not attacking the 
ship opposite to him. He was dismissed, 
but soon reinstated. How West heeded 
the lesson will be told presently. Among 
the members of the court-martial which 
convicted Mathews and acquitted his ju- 
nior was Admiral John Byng, and of 
him more will be said. 

For nearly seventy-five years the ques- 
tion of what was “ his utmost ” had been 
left to the determination of courts-mar- 
tial, the decisions of which had been com- 
plicated by the “ Fighting Instructions.” 
The English Parliament now decided that 
the navy needed a drastic tonic. There- 
fore, in 1749, it struck out the discretion- 
ary clause from the law, and again made 
the death penalty unconditional. 

Late in 1755 England and Prussia 
united, and the Seven Years’ War began. 
As early as October the Newcastle Minis- 
try knew that a great military expedition 
was fitting out in Toulon, and with sup- 
plies sufficient for but sixty days ; this in- 
dicating that some near point was prob- 
ably to be attacked. There was great 
fear in England of an invasion. Now 
observe the consequences of the altered 
law. 

In March, 1756, Admiral John Byng 
sailed for the Mediterranean with ten 
vessels, inferior, leaky and undermanned. 
His instructions were ambiguous, and as 
usual framed to protect the politicians in 
office no matter what might happen. He 
was twenty-seven days getting from Eng- 
land to Gibraltar, where he obtained 
some additional vessels, but found no ade- 
quate facilities for repairing his foul and 
leaky ships. He stood on to Minorca, only 
to discover the island overrun. by the 
French, and the fort closely invested. He 
essayed to communicate, but gave up the 
attempt when a French fleet, fresh from 
the dockyard, clean, well equipped and 
more formidable than his own, hove in 
sight. He approached the French column 
diagonally, his leading ships commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Temple West (the same 
who had been punished for not attacking 


the French van in Mathews’ action) being 
much nearer to it than his rear ships. 
Needless to say that when Byng gave the 
signal to engage there was no hesitation 


on West’s part this time. Straight down 


he swooped with all his division, taking 
three raking broadsides for his temerity, 
and then closing. Byng, with the center 
and rear, essayed to reach the enemy by a 
slanting course. The last ship of West’s 
division became dismasted and unman- 
ageable, checking the ships immediately 
following her, including Byng’s flagship. 
Now it was Byng’s turn to remember the 
fate of Mathews. He had reduced sail 
and was endeavoring to reform his line. 
His flag captain advised him to set sail 
and get “sooner down at the enemy.” 
Then says the court-martial record: 


“Q. What was the Admiral’s answer to 
you upon offering this advice? ” 

“A. ‘You see, Captain Gardner, that the 
signal for the Line is put (pointing to the 
signal), and that I am ahead of the “ Princess 
Louisa,” and Durell and you would not have 
me, as Admiral of the Fleet, run down as if 
I was going to engage a single ship. It was 
Mr. Mathews’ Misfortune to be prejudiced by 
not carrying his force down together, which I 
shall endeavor to avoid.’” 


He did not propose to do what he had 
already convicted Mathews for doing. 
The delay in the effort to reform the line, 
tho brief, was fatal. Byng’s center and 
rear practically did not get into action. 
The enemy, having badly hurt the van 
ships, drew away, doubtless satisfied with 
having prevented the relief of Minorca. 
Byng called a council of war of all his 
captains to determine what was best to be 
done. They advised him that he could 
now do nothing to relieve Minorca, and 
to go back to Gibraltar, since that place 
stood in imminent danger. He did so. 

The news of the fight first reached 
England through the report of the 
French admiral. It indicated that the 
English fleet had been beaten off and had 
abandoned Minorca to its fate. Then 
came Byng’s report, in which he virtually 
claimed a victory. The British public 
was first stunned and then furious. 

Meanwhile, Byng at Gibraltar was 
gathering reinforcements to return to 
Minorca when a dispatch came supersed- 
ing him and ordering him to England. 
He tore off his uniform, threw it over- 
board and assumed the dress of a civilian. 
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On his arrival, he was with difficulty pro- 
tected from the mob. He was taken to 
Greenwich Hospital and locked in a gar- 
ret. The Ministry, eager to shield itself, 
published his report, garbled by leaving 
out his explanations. Public hatred in- 
creased, and he was hanged in effigy. 
Spurious confessions by him of cowardice 
were circulated. Altho suffering severely 
with an affection of the eyes, he was 
treated most rigorously, and on a false 
charge of attempted escape bars were 
put at his windows and chimneys, and he 
was subjected to the constant inspection 
of his jailers. 

The court-martial convened to try him 
in December, 1756, on board the “ St. 
George,” in Portsmouth harbor. He was 
forced to trial despite his protest that es- 
sential and available witnesses in his be- 
half were wanting. The full record of 
that court has been preserved. Some of 
the questions seem familiar, such as those 
which inquire whether there was delay in 
the passage from England to Gibraltar, 
which investigate failure to communicate 
with Port Mahon, and those addressed to 
his officers to discover whether he showed 
courage in battle, and whether his flag- 
ship interfered with the movements of 
other ships during the fight. 

Byng, in his own defense, said that the 
law of “his utmost” did not mean “ every 
sort of neglect and omission, but such 
gross negligence only as indicates cow- 
ardice or disaffection.” “ Such only,” he 
continues, “ could be penal or intended to 
be made capital. Any other construction 
might expose the bravest man that ever 
commanded to the sevefest penalties, 
since a single error in judgment might 
render him liable to the most capital pun- 
ishment.” ? 

The court sat for about a month, and 
then produced twenty-six findings and 
thirteen opinions, the latter being mainly 
to the effect that Byng should have adopt- 
ed different tactics from what he did. 
Byng, while expressly exonerated from 
cowardice or disaffection, was then con- 
victed of not doing “his utmost” and 
adjudged to be “ shot to death.” In view 
of his courage the court unanimously 
recommended him to the mercy of the 
King. The members individually ex- 
pressed their distress at finding them- 
selves under the necessity of condemning 
a man to death “ from the great severity 
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of the twelfth article of war, part of 
which he falls under and which admits of 
no mitigation, even if the crime should , 
be committed by an error in judgment 
only,” and it invited clemency “ for our 
own conscience sake as well as in justice 
to the prisoner.” 

The Admiralty appealed to the King 
for a ruling as to whether the sentence 
was legal. It was referred to the judges, 
who, having nothing to do with equity, of 
course found that the sentence was within 
the letter of the law. 

Then William Pitt, Prime Minister of 
England, advised the King that it was the 
sense of Parliament that the sentence 
should be mitigated. But it was the 
“Great Commoner,” the incarnation of 
the rising middle class and the expositor 
of its will, who pleaded—and even stupid 
George had wit enough to reply that Pitt 
himself had taught him to look elsewhere 
than in Parliament for the sense of his 
people. The appeal was denied, even tho 
reinforced by the Duc de Richelieu, who 
had commanded the French force at Mi- 
norca. 

So the death warrant was issued, less 
the name of one Lord of the Admiralty, 
who steadily refused to be an accessory 
to the proceeding. 

It was executed on Monday, March 
14, 1757, on the quarter-deck of the 
“ Monarque,” in Portsmouth harbor. The 
day was stormy and the boats from the 
fleet which surrounded the ship had diffi- 
culty in maintaining their positions. It 
had been ordered that Byng should be 
shot on the forecastle of the ship instead 
of on the quarter-deck. But from this 
last indignity the entreaties of his friends 
saved him. He was confined in the poop- 
deck cabin. The time of the execution 
was fixed at noon. A few minutes before 
the hour he emerged from his apartment 
dressed all in white, save a light gray 
civilian’s coat, and wearing a large white 
wig. To the Marshal of the Admiralty, 
who was awaiting him, he said, “ Come 
along, my friend,” and bowing farewell 
to his attendants, he stepped out upon the 
deck. 

The marines of the “ Monarque ” were 
drawn up under arms on one side and in 
the waist. On the other side of the quar- 
ter-deck there was a heap of sawdust and 
a cushion for him to kneel upon. Nine 
marines with loaded muskets were stand- 
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ing amidships on the hatchway gratings. 
It. was a grim sight, but Byng unfalter- 
ingly strode to his place. He held in his 
hands two handkerchiefs and a paper. He 
gave the last to the Marshal, saying, 
“Remember, sir, what I have told you 
relative to this,” and then knelt. A friend 
essayed to take one of the handkerchiefs 
from his hand to bandage his eyes. But 
Byng, throwing off his hat and saying, “ I 
am obliged to you, sir; I thank God I can 
do it myself, I think I can,” coolly ad- 
justed it. Then he extended his hand 
still holding the other handkerchief, the 
dropping of which would be the signal 
to fire, and the marines took aim. After 
a moment of prayer, the signal was given, 
the muskets rang out together, and he fell 
upon his left side, dead, with a bullet 
through his heart. Over his grave is this 
inscription : 

“To the Perpetual Disgrace of Public 
Justice. The Honorable John Byng, Es- 
quire, Admiral of the Blue, fell a Martyr 
to Political Persecution March 14th, in 
the year MDCCLVII ; when Bravery and 
Loyalty were Insufficient Securities for 
the Life and Honor of a Naval Officer.” 


The controversy provoked raged on, 
and it is not yet ended. The literature of 
it now fills four pages of the catalogue of 
the Library of the British Museum. The 
Royal Navy went on to justify Black- 
stone’s ecomium as Britain’s “ greatest 


defense and ornament.” The victories 
of Saint Vincent, Copenhagen, Trafalgar 
and the Nile changed the history of the 
world. 

Thirty-two years after Byng’s death 
the law of “his utmost ” was again al- 
tered and the discretion of the court-mar- 
tial to impose the penalty which it might 
see fit restored ; and so stands the law in 
our own navy at this day. 

In 1805, after the genius of Nelson, 
Hawke, Hood, Rodney and the rest of 
that famous galaxy of admirals had re- 
stored the glory of the “ wooden walls of 
England,” the law of “ his utmost ” was 
again invoked with results far different. 
Nelson had chased Villeneuve across the 
Atlantic, and the allied fleet was retreat- 
ing to Europe. Vice-Admiral Sir Rich- 
ard Calder, blockading the enemy’s squad- 
ron in Ferrol, was ordered to intercept 
the returning vessels. The action lasted 
four hours, and Calder captured two of 
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the largest Spanish ships. A dense fog 
arose, so that, in Calder’s judgment, the 
engagement could not be continued. The 
British nation, insatiate of victories, loud- 
ly condemned him. Nelson supported 
him, and he was retained in responsible 
command. Nevertheless, chafing under 
the popular censuf@; he demanded an in- 
vestigation of his conduct. A court-mar- 
tial was ordered to inquire into it and to 
try him for not having done “his ut- 
most.” The precept confined the inquiry 
to the day of the battle and his subsequent 
proceedings, despite Calder’s protest that 
the limitation kept out important evidence 
in his behalf. The court-martial exon- 
erated him from cowardice and sentenced 
him—to be reprimanded! 

The foregoing sufficiently shows the 
working of the law of “his utmost ”— 
and the gamut of penalties which it has 
evoked. Always the accused has pleaded 
error of judgment, always insisted that 
his utmost did not imply all that could be 
done, but all that his judgment dictated 
should be done—and always has this plea 
failed to overcome the judgment of 
“hind-sight: ” that ready faculty which 
in the tranquil present, free from the 
stress and anguish of the past emergency, 
so easily substitutes what might have 
been for what was. Torrington lost his 
rank even after acquittal. That Mathews 
and Byng were endeavoring to do their 
duty proved of no avail. Calder’s strong 
reasons, backed by his splendid record, 
were equally futile; and the vacillatory 
orders of strategists under the guise of 
superior authority in the most recent case 
served as no shield. 

If these precedents are hereafter to be 
followed, the law of “ his utmost ” is in 
fact the law of “the utmost.” Being penal, 
it should be certain, and might well be 
changed thus to read. Then puzzling dis- 
tinctions between “ errors of judgment,” 
“errors of conduct ” and “ proscribed of- 
fenses””’ will be needless.. Every naval 
commander will understand that the fruit 
of all his previous training is the recog- 
nition of what the utmost is—and that if 
he fails to do it, he imperils his career 
and perhaps his life—with no possibility 
of successful defense, but only of plead- 
ing in mitigation of penalty. 

Either this, or there may yet be other 
voices from the grave, speaking to us as 
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Bytig’s now does over the centuries, in 
the words which, dying, he bid all to re- 
member : 

“Who can presumptuously be sure of 
his own judgment? If my crime is an 
error of judgment in differing in opinion 


The 
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from my judges, and if yet the error in 

judgment should be on their side, God 

forgive them, as I do. The Supreme 

Judge sees all hearts and motives, and to 

Him I submit the justice of my cause.” 
New York Crry, 


Outlook for Cuba 


By Albert Gardner Robinson 


problem save that of political admin- 

istration, its prospects would be fair- 
ly encouraging, tho even in that depart- 
ment there are many signs of storm and 
troubled waters. In this connection it 
will be wholly well for those Americans 
who are disposed to be over-critical and 
censorious té do a little careful reading of 
the opening chapters of the history of the 
United States. 

The new nation will essay its task of 
establishing “astable government, capable 
of maintaining order and observing its 
international obligations, insuring peace 
and tranquillity and the security of- its 
citizens as well as our own ” (Foot note, 
President’s message, April, 1898), under 
many adverse conditions, political as well 
as economic. Its limited revenues will 
demand a rigid economy in the face of 
many necessary expenses, and many ef- 
forts to secure appropriations for an end- 
less variety of purposes. Its operations 
are, of necessity, intrusted to men wholly 
without experience in governmental af- 
fairs upon any such scale. In that very 
fact, in the conservatism born of realized 
inexperience and a sense of responsibility, 
lies the chief hope of wise and wholesome 
legislation. 

In the person of its Chief Executive 
Cuba unquestionably finds the man who, 
of all her citizens, is best fitted for the 
work of his office. An ardent and pa- 
triotic leader in the Cuban struggle for 
national independence, Tomas Estrada 
Palma brings to the post for which he 
will undoubtedly be chosen by the electors 
on February 24th a ripened judgment 
and a firm determination to exercise all 
his powers, personal and official, in the 
highest interests of his country. He is 
fully aware of the difficulties which lie in 
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the pathway of the new Government, and 
he realizes very keenly the dangers by 
which it is menaced. During the cam- 
paign, and even during the entire term of 
American intervention, General Palma’s 
position has been unique and his course 
peculiar. 

He is now a man sixty-six years of age. 
He was born in Bayamo, in Santiago 
Province. It-is an incident worthy of no- 
tice that the first real battle of the last 
Cuban revolution was fought, on July 
12th, 1895, in the immediate vicinity of 
General Palma’s birthplace: The Spanish 
Governor-General, Martinez Campos, 
was in personal command of the Spanish 
forces, numbering about 5,000 men. His 
opponent was Antonio Maceo, Cuba’s 
great military leader, with a command 
numbering some 3,600 men. The Span- 
iards were disastrously defeated, and 
Campos barely escaped with his life. 

General Palma’s father was a wealthy 
planter. At the outbreak of the Ten 
Years’ War (1868-1878) Don Tomas 
was established as a successful lawyer, a 
training which will be of endless service 
to him in his new capacity. He joined 
the insurrection of 1868, and, upon the 
death of General Cespedes, became Pres- 
ident of the Provisional Government. His 
father’s property was confiscated, it is 
said because of the son’s participation in 
the revolt, and his mother was killed by 
Spanish soldiers. Near the close of the 
war General Palma was captured and 
sent to Spain as a prisoner. He, with 
other military and political prisoners, was 
released under the terms of the Treaty of 
Zanjon, effected by Martinez Campos, on 
the part of Spain, and Maximo Gomez 
on the part of the Cubans, in 1878. He 
went to Honduras, where he married 
Sefiorita Guardiola, the daughter of the 
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President. While there he became Post- 
master-General of Honduras. 

The revolutionary government of 1895 
chose him as the foreign representative of 
that organization, with his headquarters 
in New York. His services during the 
insurrection were invaluable. With the 
close of the war he retired quietly, a poor 
man, to his home in Central Valley, N. 
Y., where he has for some years con- 
ducted a school for boys. He is a man of 
short and stocky frame, with a square 
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face and well shaped head. He is the 
father of six children, and his home life is 
in all ways delightful. 

His position in regard to Cuba is 
unique because of its peculiarity. He has 
not been in Cuba since his capture and de- 
portation in 1877. He has kept himself 
wholly apart from all the political fac- 
tions and entanglements with which the 
island has been afflicted since the close of 
the war, tho keeping constantly in close 
touch with Cuban affairs. That has been 
of manifest advantage to him. He has 
had no distinct partisan affiliation to make 
enemies, has asked for nothing from the 
government of intervention, and has 
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sought no recognition for his past serv- 
ices from those whom he so faithfully 
and efficiently served. His present posi- 
tion has been urged upon him, not a little 
against his will and wish, and his reap- 
pearance in the whirlpool of national poli- 
tics is attributable only to his genuine pa- 
triotism, his love for his native land, and 
his ardent desire to serve her. Holding 
the personal respect and esteem of all, no 
man can do more than he to reconcile con- 
flicting interests and opposing parties. If 
the new nation shall fail of successful 
establishment it will be through no fault 
of General Palma’s, but because of condi- 
tions which are beyond any individual 
control. 

Of the main body of Cuban officials, 
the Senate, the House and the Provincial 
Governors, it is only to be said that they 
will be like all such bodies, a composite of 
men of different qualities and different 
capacities. Sincere patriotism will sit 
desk and desk with the professional poli- 
tican. From the outside, they will be 
closely watched and sharply criticised by 
those who would fain be inside. The 
alert watchfulness of the “ outs ” at this 
supremely critical stage will be one of the 
greatest influences in the conduct of the 
“ins.” Any tendency toward extrava- 
gance, any attempt at an undue central- 
ization of power, will encounter the loud- 
voiced denunciation of those who would 
themselves do very much the same were 
they in control. 

The constitution under which the new 
Government will act is, without doubt, 
as suitable for its purpose as any which 
could have been drawn. It has been sub- 
jected to no little of American criticism. 
Secretary Root, in his last report, says: 


“T do not fully agree with the wisdom of 
some of the provisions of this constitution, 
but it provides for a republican form of gov- 
ernment, and it contains no features - 
which would justify the assertion that a gov- 
ernment organized under it will not be one 
to which the United States may properly 
transfer the obligations for the protection of 
life and property under international law, as- 
sumed in the treaty of Paris.” 


The constitution was drafted by Cubans 
for Cubans. It is based generally upon 
the constitution of the United States, but 
is modified and influenced in some of its 
provisions by the conditions of a political 
life under which the Cubans have lived, 
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and with which they are familiar. Amer- 
ican comment upon it should be made 
with due regard to the fact that it was 
prepared for a different race of people, 
and with a due remembrance of the fact 
that America’s first essay of self-govern- 
ment stopped just short of the verge of 
dire disaster. 

If the new Government starts with a 
limited revenue, it also starts with few 
incumbrances in the shape of debts. The 
so-called Cuban debt, of several hundred 
millions of dollars, saddled upon the is- 
land by the Government of Spain, was 
distinctly repudiated by the Paris Com- 
mission as an obligation of the island. A 
clause in the constitution provides as fol- 
lows : 

“The Republic of Cuba does not recognize 
any other debts and obligations than those 
legitimately contracted in behalf of the revolu- 
tion by the corps commanders of the liberat- 
ing army subsequent to the 24th day of 
February, 1895, and prior to the roth day of 
September of the same year, the date on which 
the Jimaguayri Constitution was promulgated ; 
and such debts and obligations as the revo- 
lutionary government may have contracted 
subsequently, either by itself or through its 
legitimate representatives in foreign countries. 
Congress shall classify said debts and obliga- 
tions and decide as to the payment of those 
that may be legitimate.” 


Cuba’s national financial obligations 
may be said to be limited to the bonds is- 
sued by the Revolutionary Government of 
1895, something less than $3,000,000 in 
their amount; to the payment of her sol- 
diers who participated in the war, and to 
sundry obligations for supplies, etc., con- 
tracted during the progress of the war. 
General Palma appeals to the patriotism 
and the loyalty of his people by a hope 
that the payment of the troops, by far the 
mightiest of Cuba’s financial obligations, 
may be deferred until the treasury shall 
be in condition to provide for these 
claims with due safety to the national 
finances. 

The greatest menace to the success of 
the new Government lies not so much in 
the danger of foolish or incompetent leg- 
islation as in a field which is quite beyond 
the control of any Cuban government. 
General Palma indicates this menace in a 
recently published interview. He says: 


“In lending assistance to free Cuba from 
the tyranny of Spain the United States as- 
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sumed a moral obligation which has not yet 
been fulfilled. That country is not independ- 
ent that is denied prosperity. The prosperity 
of Cuba depends to a very great extent upon 
the attitude of the United States toward the 
now forming Republic. The full moral obli- 
gation will be discharged when this giant 
among nations completes its work by opening 
the only market that is possible to Cuban 
products.” 


The menace tod Cuba’s future is eco- 
nomic. Only upon a basis of a fair meas- 
ure of industrial prosperity is it possible 
to erect the structure of peace. The 
United States has declared that, to gain 
her independence, Cuba must establish a 
“stable government.” Political stability 
and sound order are impossible unless 
there be industrial prosperity. A land of 
poverty and hunger is a land of discon- 
tent and unrest. The frequently submit- 
ted reports of Cuban content and pros- 
perity have been without due justifica- 
tion. The government of intervention 
has done much for Cuba in the depart- 
ments of education and sanitation. For 
her industrial rehabilitation practically 
nothing has been done. 

Cuba now stands confronted with an 
industrial and financial crisis, the precipi- 
tation of which would be disastrous to the 
island and most discreditable to American 
administration. In this, rather than in 
the department of her political adminis- 
tration, lies Cuba’s danger. If her in- 
dustry fails her Government will fall. 
Anarchy would be inevitable. With the 
United States, and with the United States 
alone, lies the power to avert the disaster 
and to lay the only foundation upon 
which a Cuban government may hope to 
find secure establishment. 

Cuba is distinctly a land of agriculture. 
Sugar and tobacco have been and still are 
her principal products. The markets for 
both are depressed. Sugar is now quoted 
at a price which, after the duty is paid in 
the American custom house, is below its 
actual cost to the Cuban planters. At 
prevailing prices, which show no promise 
of increase, the planters stand to lose from 
\% to % of a cent per pound, according to 
the varying cost of production. A tariff. 
which we do not need for revenue, of 
01685 per pound, is now imposed upon 
Cuba’s sugar. Upon the promptness of 
action and the liberality of the American 
Congress in reducing or wholly remitting 
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this duty, the future of Cuba hangs as 
(listinctly as it did upon the prompt ac- 
tion of that Congress during the days ot 
Weyler’s order of reconcentration. No 
wisdom on the part of a Cuban President 
or a Cuban Congress can establish a sta- 
ble government on a basis of empty pock- 
ets and empty stomachs. Cuba’s only 
hope lies in Washington. If she be ac- 
corded that generous treatment which we 
can well afford and which none but pure- 
ly selfish interests oppose ; if she be shown 
a generosity which we cannot afford to 
withhold, Cuba may hope for a reasona- 
bly successful establishment of that inde- 
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pendent government pledged to her by 
the United States. She may hope to see, 
for a time at least, a life under that flag 
for which she has struggled and suffered. 
She may hope to become the Republic of 
Cuba, and to remain such until the com- 
ing of a day when a recognized communi- 
ty of interests shall find the Pearl of the 
Antilles: merged into the assemblage of 
the States of her northern neighbor: In 
the measure with which the United States 
now withholds, so must Cuba suffer, and 
Cuba and the United States alike pay the 
penalty. 


Wasuincron, D, C. 


the Golf Ball 


(WITHOUT APOLOGIES TO RUDYARD KIPLING) 
By W. B. Hooker 


I. 
abe couldn’t kick a football half a mile— 


A tennis ball is ruined by the damp,— 
You couldn’t loft a baseball o’er a stile 
And land it in an equatorial swamp. 
I travel with the bird upon the wing— 
I gambol o’er the bunker and the tee— 
And where you couldn’t hide the smallest thing 
You should see them tear their hair and hunt 
for me! 
! 
With my rumble-tumble-fumble-stumble-roll ! 
Oh, it’s any place I think of, there I hide. 
So I harrow up the wretched golfer’s soul, 
So I hollow out his pocket and his pride! 


II. 


In the silence of the tee before the drive, 
When it’s good to bend your knee and fix 
your eye, 
You .~ hear a howl of wrath from number 
ve, 
And see the caddie watch me as I fly. 
I’m the symbol of the vanity of man— 
I’m the emblem of the emptiness of ends— 
I can make the Finest Yet an Also Ran 
And thetruthful babble’ folly to their friends! 


With my foozle-oozle-wander-yonder-whizz ! 
Oh, the bunkers round about the rolling 
green ! 
There was never mortal vision that could see 
me with precision 
Me—the monarch of the monumental mean! 
FarmMInGToN, Conn, 


III. 
Through the gorge that yawns beneath the 
seventh tee— 
Down the little brook that runs across the 
mead— ; 
Up the weary slope that leads to number three— 
Still they fulminate and follow where I lead. 
Where the bullfrogs grunt a welcome in the 
mud, 
Where the crickets chirp and chatter in the 
Tass. 
There I lay me with a heart-convulsing thud, 
And I snicker at the players as they pass. 


With my hurry-worry-flurry-scurry-zip | 
(And the man has broke his driver into bits!) 
And the dignified ejaculate and skip, 
And the calm shall have conniptionary fits! 


IV. 
And theshotsthatmean so much to you alone— 
Little puts that make you squint along your 
nose— 
Short approaches o’er a wall of mossy stone— 
I can rip your very heartstrings out with 
those! 
With the mashieand the putter and the spoon— 
With the driverand the brassie and the cleek; 
And the thoughts that make you swell like a 
balloon, 
With the words that shock your partners. if 
you speak. 
With my airy-fairy-scary-wary-flight, 
(Oh, the meadow where the corn is cool and 
deep !) 
So I drag ’em onward morning, noon and night 
So I make’em jumpand gibber in their sleep | 
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By George E. Roberts 


Director oF THE MINT 


HE appointment of Governor Shaw, 
of Iowa, to the great post of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, brings a new 

man to official life at Washington and in- 
troduces a new figure in the world of 


Gage, who came to the Treasury after 
thirty years’ experience in the manage- 
ment of leading banks in one of the im- 
portant financial centers of the country. 
Four years ago the man who is now the 

incoming Secretary of the 








Treasury was adjusting the 
affairs of his law office and 
his other concerns in a town 
of 3,000 people, where he had 
lived for twenty-two years, 
preparatory to taking the first 
public office he had ever held 
or sought—to wit, that of 
Governor of Iowa. That was 
his first step from private life, 
and a longer one, as Governor- 
ships are commonly reached, 
than the second, notable as the 
latter is. The two steps cover 
an advance, a change in sur- 
roundings, position and influ- 
ence that is extraordinary even 
in this country, where we are 
familiar with the rise of pub- 
lic men from comparative 
obscurity to the first places of 
power. 

Such unusual advancement 
must, of course, have some 
elements of fortune in it, but it 
is also apparent that the man 
must have unusual qualities 
fitting him for the discreet and 
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finance ; for the Treasury, with its enor- 
mous receipts and disbursements, its bond 
operations and its bank deposits, is una- 
voidably an important factor in the money 
markets and in the business calculations 
of the country. The new Secretary, un- 
like many of his predecessors, has never 
been in Congress, or in the Federal serv- 
ice in any capacity. He has not had 
what is called a career in public life. Nor, 
on the other hand, has he had a career in 
the financial world like that of Secretary 


sagacious administration of 
affairs. The second great 
office to which he has at- 
tained came to him wholly 
unsought, without even a friendly pres- 
entation of his name to the President. 
It was not given to him because of any 
claims on behalf of his State, for the 
State of Iowa was already represented in 
the Cabinet, and that fact was a consid- 
erationagainst his appointment that could 
only be outweighed by the President’s. de- 
liberate conclusion that Governor Shaw 
was the very individual he wanted. It is 
not often that an appointment bears in it- 
self such evidence of the preferment of a 
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particular person. This preferment comes 
at the close of his four years’ administra- 
tion as Governor of Iowa, where he 
has displayed marked executive ability 
and distinguished himself by force of 
character and his very lucid and convinc- 
ing discussion of public questions. Dur- 
ing his term of office he responded more 
frequently to invitations to deliver ad- 
dresses, both within and without the 
State, than any of his predecessors had 
done, and he never appeared without 
making a distinct impression upon his 
hearers as a keen, clear-headed man. 
During the Presidential contest of 1900 
he accompanied Governor Roosevelt for 
several days upon the latter’s tour through 
South Dakota and Iowa, speaking with 
him, and it is probable that the appoint- 
ment that has been made is in considera- 
ble degree due to the impression which 
the candidate for Vice-President received 
during these days of contact and ac- 
quaintance. 

Governor Shaw is a native of Vermont 
and he has in him a good deal of the typi- 
cal Yankee, modified by Western influ- 
ence. He has the thrift, the nervous en- 
ergy, the keen, alert and practical mind 
that suggest the New Englander, and he 
has the love of humor, the habit of illus- 
trating every point with a story, which 
is perhaps more characteristic of the free 
and easy West. He is not a wealthy man 
as wealth is reckoned in the large cities, 
but he has been a successful man always, 
and would have been a successful and im- 
portant man in any community in which 
he might have lived. From his first year’s 
work in Iowa, husking corn and teaching 
school, to his administration as Governor, 
whatever task or enterprise he laid his 
hand to was well and_ successfully 
handled. He is too careful a man to ac- 
cumulate wealth by speculation, and in 
the community in which he lived enter- 
prises were not on a scale that yield great 
wealth, but there is ample rivalry and op- 
portunity in such communities, as well as 
in larger ones, to develop the powers that 
establish superiority anywhere. 

Governor Shaw came West in quest of 
his fortune at the age of twenty-one. He 
had a common school education which 
amply qualified him to teach in the coun- 
try schools, and after working a short 
time on a farm he secured a school. It is 
characteristic of him that on the day he 
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landed in Mt. Vernon, Iowa, looking for 
employment he found it, and that on the 
day his first job was completed he found 
another, and it may almost be said that he 
has not had an idle day since. 

The first school that he engaged to 
teach was forty miles from Mt. Vernon, 
and he walked to it rather than hire a 
team. And yet, careful as he was about 
spending money, he determined to take 
four years out of his life for a college ed- 
ucation. He accordingly entered Cornell 
College, an excellent Methodist institu- 
tion at Mount Vernon, and was graduated 
four years later, earning every dollar of 
his support throughout the course by his 
own labor, most of it by selling books and 
fruit trees in the vacations. He was am- 
bitious, determined and capable. 

When he had finished his collegiate 
course he entered the Des Moines Law 
School, received its diploma in 1876, and 
located in Denison to begin practice. 
He soon formed a partnership with Hon. 
J. P. Conner, who now represents that 
district in Congress, and the firm was the 
leading one of that section of the State 
for about ten years, when it was dissolved 
by the election of Mr. Conner to the dis- 
trict bench. It is safe to say that, Mr. 
Shaw during the twenty years of his 
practice was retained upon one side or 
the other of nearly every important law- 
suit tried in that county, and his business 
extended into all the adjoining counties. 
He was known as a lawyer for the thor- 
oughness with which he prepared his cases 
and his resourcefulness in the court room. 
In his earlier years at the bar he was not 
considered a good jury lawyer, but he de- 
veloped into one of the best, and this cul- 
tivation which he gave himself has been 
the secret of his great success as a polit- 
ical stump speaker. He studied and ac- 
quired great facility in the art of present- 
ing a subject simply, clearly and with apt 
illustration. Few men now equal him in 
this ability. 

Mr. Shaw was a very successful mana- 
ger of affairs, and the firm soon became 
the custodian of considerable sums in- 
trusted to it for investment. This branch 
of their business grew until out of it they 
organized a bank. They made farm loans 
a specialty. The country was new, the 
people without capital, rates of interest 
10 per cent. and higher. Mr. Shaw went 
back to Vermont, visited the managers of 
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savings banks and urged upon them the 
advisability of placing money in Iowa. 
He persuaded some of these officials to 
visit Denison, convinced them of the re- 
sources and future wealth of the country, 
and established relations with them which 
resulted in their loaning several millions 
of dollars through his firm to their profit 
and to the great advantage of the borrow- 
ers, who have as a rule become rich and 
independent. Farm loans in that locality 
now pay only 4% and 5 per cent. and the 
lands that were then worth from $10 to 
$25 per acre are now worth from $50 to 
$75 per acre. Not one dollar of the 
money invested through Mr. Shaw’s 
agency was ever lost, nor was a mort- 
gage ever foreclosed. Even in the cru- 
cial year, 1893, every interest payment 
was promptly met. When it is considered 
that these loans were made to perhaps 
2,000 individuals, it is apparent that the 
business was directed with unusual pru- 
dence and ability. 

Up to 1896 Mr. Shaw had taken little 
more than the average business man’s in- 
terest in political affairs. Always an in- 


‘telligent observer and emphatically a Re- 


publican, he was without political ambi- 
tions and his energies were directed into 
other channels. He has been and is a 
leading layman of the Methodist Church, 
which is a strong organization in Iowa. 
He became superintendent of the Metho- 
dist Sunday school soon after he located 
in Denison, and continued in that capac- 
ity until he was elected Governor and 
went to Des Moines to live. He gave a 
great deal of attention and energy to this 
school and it was known over the State 
for its success. 

His useful career as Sunday school super- 
intendent might have gone on without in- 


terruption if William Jennings Bryan had: 


not been nominated for the Presidency in 
1896, and the free coinage of silver be- 
come the vital issue of the campaign. 
Bryan had spoken in Denison and made 
an impression. Times were very hard; 
corn was selling in the local market at 
ten cents per bushel and oats still lower, 
far below the cost of production, and men 
with families to support and obligations 
to meet had a feeling akin to desperation. 
Bryan’s nomination and appeals took hold 
of them. The Republican party there 
seemed almost on the point of going to 
pieces, as it actually did in many locali- 
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ties of Nebraska and Kansas. Across the 
main street of Denison was swung a great 
banner, inscribed “Silver Republican 
Club of Denison. Oats five cents a bushel 
under the gold standard, how do you like 
it?” This club claimed to have a ma- 
jority of the Republican voters of Deni- 
son on its rolls. The Republicans who 
remained loyal were most of them panic- 
stricken and few of them sufficiently in- 
formed to combat the aggressive.and con- 
fident enemy. Congressman Dolliver 
went there hurriedly to hold a meeting, 
and it was of the uproarious variety with 
a saucy, noisy opposition filling the house. 
He was equal to the occasion, braced up 
some of the wavering, infused courage 
into the Republican ranks, but had to go 
elsewhere and left a terrific fight on. 
This was the state of affairs that 
brought Mr. Shaw into politics. Proba- 
bly his interest in the acute question was 
stimulated by the intimate personal 
knowledge that he had of the relations be- 
tween Western debtor and Eastern cred- 
itor. He knew that the money which had 
been loaned to these farmers was the 
hard-earned savings of men and women 
no better off than the borrowers. He 
knew that the latter had been prospered 
by its use, and he recognized that under 
the pressure of temporary conditions 
there was danger that a great wrong 
might be done, and he threw himself with 
all his energy and vitality into the con- 
test. He knew the theory of monetary 
science and he knew how to present it in 
plain terms. He had a clear conception 
of correct principles, and his experience 
before juries, his keen knowledge of hu- 
man nature and of the life of the people 
whom he was addressing, his use of hu- 
mor and illustration, his intensely practi- 
cal mind, enabled him to make a speech 
three hours long on this ordinarily ab- 
struse subject and keep every person in 
his audience completely attentive and ab- 
sorbed. These speeches were very ef- 
fective because they were educational. 
Not only were they interesting to hearers, 
but when published they were widely re- 
printed, and occasioned much comment 
both in the State and elsewhere. - The 
people who came to his meetings in doubt, 
to be instructed, went away satisfied. He 
had cleared up the confusion in their 
minds, had dissipated the cloud of mis- 
representation and sophistry that envel- 
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oped the subject and let daylight through 
it. The State Committee pressed him 
into service, and he made over sixty 
speeches in that campaign, and it hap- 
pened that his work was largely in coun- 
ties which in the following year were de- 
termining factors in the campaign for the 
Governorship. Once fairly into politics 
he found that he liked it; the excitement 
and contests of it were agreeable to his 
alert and vigorous mind, he became a can- 
didate for Governor and was nominated. 

Governor Shaw is personally a very 
plain, genial and approachable man, an 
entertaining companion and a suggestive 
talker. His humor is a prominent char- 
acteristic and he has a story in point to 
illustrate every argument. No one sees 
a point or sizes up a situation or catches 
a suggestion more quickly. When he 
had a lawsuit to try, his energy in master- 
ing every detail was almost sleepless. 
When he goes into a political campaign 
no demands upon his time or strength are 
too great to be met. When he has a mat- 
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ter calling for his decision he gives it the 
most searching investigation, but he is 
not timid under responsibility. Altho a 
thoroughly practical man of affairs he is 
not narrow, as so-called “ practical” 
men frequently are. The term is often 
applied to men whose knowledge is lim- 
ited to the range of their own experience. 
Governor Shaw is a man of wide range of 
information, of a disciplined and pene- 
trating mind, one of the most observing, 
receptive and adaptable of men. 

It is true that the affairs with which he 
has had to do heretofore have been of 
small magnitude compared with those 
over which he has been called to have su- 
pervision, but the methods, caliber and 
character of a man can be demonstrated 
outside of the large cities. They have 
been demonstrated in the case of Gov- 
ernor Shaw, and there is no reason to 
doubt that he will prove to be a careful, 
sagacious and successful Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Charleston Exposition 


By T. Cuyler Smith 


HE South Carolina, Inter-State and 
West Indian Exposition, which 
was opened at Charleston, S. C., on 

the first day of December, 1901, and will 
continue until the first day of June, 1902, 
marks an era of Southern Industrial ad- 
vancement and trade extension. 
Charleston is a most appropriate place 
at which to inaugurate the twentieth 
century policy of “ Peace, commerce and 
honest friendship with all nations, en- 
tangling alliances with none,” for here 
was begun the greatest war of the nine- 
teenth century. Tributary to Charleston, 
the central deep-water outlet of the South 
Atlantic Coast, are the rich States of the 
Southeastern section of this country, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Florida—in other words, 
all States east of the Mississippi River 
and South of the Ohio and Potomac, ex- 
cept a small portion of Louisiana, which 
is more closely allied to the Gulf ports. 
This vast territory extends over four hun- 


dred thousand square miles, or 14.8 per 
cent. of the area of the United States, and 
ranges in elevation from five hundred to 
six thousand feet. No country, with the 
exception of Italy, has such a variety of 
climate, scenery and products as the Great 
Southeast, to exploit which this exposi- 
tion is planned. 

Residing in this favored country are 
about one-fifth of the population of the 
Union. Their farm wealth is estimated to 
be three billion dollars, and as yet the soil 
is but partially tilled. In 1900 the cap- 
ital invested in manufactures in the cot- 
ton States was one billion dollars, and 
the value of the manufactured products 
five hundred millions more. Six million 
spindles spin the cotton grown at the mill 
side, and each month sees new mills 
springing up. Coal, iron, lumber, naval 
stores and kindred products form the 
basis for varied manufactures. 

Charleston’s splendid harbor is the nat- 
ural outlet for the growing export trade 
of the Southeast, and the chief purpose of 
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D. A TOMPKINS, 


Manager of Textile Exhibits 


this exposition is to develop more inti- 
mate commercial relations with the prin- 
cipal West Indian Islands, and to expand 
American commerce in these neighboring 
markets. 

The West Indies are our nearest cus- 
tomers, and Charleston, thoroughly im- 
bued with progressive spirit, is preparing 
to show visitors from these islands the 
products and manufactures which the 
people not only of the South but of the 
whole United States have for the West 
Indian markets. A special effort is be- 
ing made to exploit these fields of trade in 
Southern cotton yarns, cloth and knit 
goods. During February it is planned to 
have the War Department bring a large 
party of Cuban merchants to the Exposi- 
tion on a transport, in the same manner as 
the teachers were carried to Harvard Col- 
lege. Thus it is calculated speedily to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween Cuba and the United States, for it 
is wiser to conciliate the Cubans by these 
methods than by coercion or a warlike at- 
titude. Thus it will be seen that this 
newest of Southern expositions does not 
seek to commemorate any past event or 
advertise a theory, but that it is based 
solely on the idea that is important to the 
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nation at large for the American mer- 
chants to control the West Indian mar- 
kets. 

Out on the banks of the Ashley River 
and near the wide waters of the Cooper, 
Charleston money, skill and labor have 
built the beautiful “ Ivory City,” as it has 
been called in contrast to the ‘“ White 
City” at Chicago, and the “ Rainbow 
City” at Buffalo. The grounds cover 
over one hundred and sixty acres, with 
two thousand feet frontage on the Ashley 
River. They were once an olden-time 
Colonial plantation, and the mansion yet 
standing in a beautiful grove of giant 
live-oaks, near the water’s edge, is now 
the Woman’s Building. A beautiful and 
unusual feature of the grounds are these 
live-oaks, which are festooned with trail- 
ing gray Spanish moss and shade the 
winding pathways connecting the build- 
ings. These are scattered in a most ar- 
tistic manner in this semi-tropical forest. 
Beds of roses, tropical flowers and pal- 
mettos enhance the natural beauty of the 
section along the river front, and Lake 
Juanita, where gondolas and small pleas- 
ure craft cruise among the islands and 
electric fountains, affords a splendid view 
of the distant shore of the river. This 


CAPTAIN F. W. WAGENER, 


President of the Charleston Exposition 
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MRS. SARAH CALHOUN SIMONDS, 


President of the Woman’s Departments 


half of the grounds is called the “ Natural 
Section,” and the buildings here are de- 
signed in the Spanish mission style. The 


State buildings, however, are mostly early 
Colonial. Low, red-tiled roofs, arched 
fagades, picturesque Spanish gables, 
grilled windows, and the classic white col- 
umns mingle in perfect harmony with the 


dark green trees. Near the Woman’s 
Building is a most romantic and thor- 
oughly Southern feature of the grounds, 
a genuine “ lovers’ lane,” a winding path- 
way along the lake, beneath the spreading 
boughs of the live-oaks and surrounded 
on all sides by sweet oleanders and grace- 
ful palms. 

Planned with rare architectural judg- 
ment, the Exposition makes a favorable 
first impression, as all visitors are admit- 
ted near the Administration Building, 
and facing the Court of Palaces, the cen- 
tral point of the “Art Section.” This 
was originally the old Washington. race- 
track, the second laid out in America, 
whose high stone gateways may yet be 
seen near the twenty-three acres of merry 
‘“ Midway ” attractions. The Court of 
Palaces is an oval surrounded by the 
three great Palaces of Cotton, in the cen- 
ter; Commerce on the left, and Agricul- 
ture on the right, all connected by colon- 
nades with graceful exedre. These 
buildings are designed with all the rich- 
ness of detail and elaboration of the 
Spanish Renaissance. The dome of the 
Cotton Palace, the central feature of the 
grounds, is one hundred feet in diameter 
and rises to a hight of one hundred and 
thirty feet above the Sunken Gardens and 
lake, which are in front and form the cen- 








The Administration Building 
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ter of the oval. Here the contour of the 
level ground has been changed into gen- 
tle slopes and broad terraces, around 
which these palaces, arcades and exedre 
extend in a great semi-circle nearly a mile 
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ditorium and Administration Building, 
and hold the five principal groups of orig- 
inal statuary of the Exposition. The Hu- 
guenot group, representing an early Car- 
olina settler, his wife, child and little son, 











Colonnade and Exedra from the Sunken Gardens 


in length. The entire Court of Palaces is 
laid out to produce the well-known 
“stage perspective,” and greatly in- 
creases the apparent effect of background 
and distance. The result has been the 


which is the work of Miss Elsie Ward, a 
young artist who has displayed much skill 
in the execution of this group, and that 
of Mother and Child, which adorns the 
lawn in front of the Woman’s Building. 











—BAAAAAa 
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The Transportation Building 


production of a unique and most unusual 
architectural effect never before attempt- 
ed on so large a scale. Slightly elevated 
above the Sunken Gardens and lake are 
wide plazas which face the Palaces, Au- 


The Aztec group is the work of Mr. 
Louis A. Gudebrod, of New York, who is 
the Director of Sculpture for the exposi- 
tion. It portrays the Inca, Atahualpa, 
proclaiming his adherence to the ancient 
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faith of his race when warned by Pizar- 
ro’s priest to embrace Christianity. An- 
other New Yorker, Mr. Carl Tefft, has 
produced a striking piece in his Indian 
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placed in the Court of Palaces, after a 
vague and indefinite protest from a fac- 
tion of Charleston negroes. This group 
is intended to embody, as near as possible, 








Palace of Agriculture, 


group, showing the Seminole Chief Os- 
ceola, who died a prisoner in Fort Moul- 
trie, on Sullivan’s Island, near Charles. 





Sunken Gardens and Court of Palaces from Administration Building 


that side of the race so ably advocated by 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, the moral, 
agricultural and educational. The wife, 





The Woman's Building. Originally a Colonial Residence 


ton. The Negro Group, by Mr. Charles 
A. Lopez, was originally planned to stand 
in front of the Negro Building, which is 
in the Natural Section, but was finally 


in working garb, pauses on her way to 
market to converse with her toiling hus- 
band, who leans on his plow and anvil. 
Her supple figure and hopeful face form 

















The Sunken Gardens. Looking Toward the Auditorium 











Sunken Gardens. Looking Toward Cuttun Palace 
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The Aztec Group 


an excellent contrast to his Cyclopean 
torso and earnest visage. His features 
are modeled from the strong face of Mr. 
Sooker T. Washington and present an 
excellent likeness of that leader. Seated 


The Huguenot Group. Court of Palaces. By Elsie 
Ward 


among his tools ana books is a young 
technical student, who rests at the noon 
hour, and, with the characteristic gaiety 
of his race, strikes up his banjo. Cotton, 
tobacco and bananas form the decorations 
of this powerfully molded piece of stat- 
uary, which seems destined to receive na- 
tional, perhaps world-wide, attention. 
State and city buildings have been con- 
tributed by South Carolina, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, New York, 


Mother and Child 


Cincinnati, the New England States, 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, Hondu- 
ras and Cuba, with a complete display of 
West Indian resources and products. 
Large exhibits have been sent by Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, 
Washington, Utah,.Colorado, Michigan, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and a special display from the Dominion 
of Canada, with exhibits from several of 
the Canadian provinces. 

The splendid Live Stock Department 
covers fifteen acres and is under the'di- 
rect management of Mr. George F. Wes- 
ton, of the Vanderbilt Stock Farms in 
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North Carolina. On the half-mile race- 
track an excellent racing calendar has 
been arranged for the Exposition season. 
Automobiles speed around the miles of 
pathway built for their exclusive use. 
The extensive Government exhibit, 
which occupies the colonnades, was sent 
by special arrangement made by Presi- 
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dent F. W. Wagener with the President, 
who will visit the Exposition during Feb- 
ruary, and the heads of the several de- 
partments. 

The exhibits in the Cotton Palace have 
been gathered through the efforts of Mr. 
D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, N. C., and 
are intended to show the visiting foreign- 


Negro Group. Court of Palaces 
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ers the quality and extent of goods man- 
ufactured in the United States suitable 
forexport. Sixty leading cotton mills have 
contributed to make this display the most 
complete of its kind ever gathered to- 
gether. The cotton machinery in opera- 
tion is intended to show Southern manu- 
facturers the different varieties of goods 
that may be made. Depression has re- 
cently been caused by too many mills 
making the same class of goods. The ex- 
hibits in the Palaces of Commerce and 
Agriculture are large, well selected and 
comprehensive. A walk through the 
Mines and Forestry, Art, Negro, Trans- 
portation and Machinery buildings shows 
that care and good judgment have been 
used in the selection of their interesting 
contents. 

The Woman’s Department is under the 
skillful management of Mrs. Sarah Cal- 
houn Simonds, one of the leading women 
of Charleston, assisted by committees of 
representative women of the Carolinas: 
For their exhibits the spacious old Colo- 
nial mansion on the grounds has been re- 
paired and a large annex added. Among 


the aims of this Exposition is the*revival 


of silk culture in South Carolina; the ex- 
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pansion of tea-growing near Charleston, 
and the extension of rice as an article 
of food in American households. The 
lower piazza of the Woman’s Building 
has been inclosed in glass, and here the 
ladies serve refreshing cups of tea, 
brewed from tea grown at the Pinehurst 
Farms, near Summerville, S. C., a winter 
resort not far from Charleston. The 
American Tea Growing Company has a 
large tract of land and will soon plant a 
thousand acres in tea with the hundreds 
of thousands of tea plants now in their 
nurseries. Passing through a wide door- 
way the visitors enter the spacious hall, 
from which a fine curved stairway leads 
to the second floor. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution and Colonial 
Dames have rooms which contain fine col- 
lections of furniture, silverware, glass, 
portraits and Revolutionary relics con- 
nected with the early history of the State. 
The Silk Committee have installed an ex- 
hibit of silk-worms, cocoons, reels and 
raw silk, with several garments made 
from Colonial silk which was grown and 
manufactured nearly two centuries ago. 
Their display attracts the attention of 
thousands, and the success of their efforts 











Philadelphia Building 
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at practical silk culture has been demon- 
strated and that the business can be suc- 
cessfully re-established on a paying basis, 
which will afford easy and congenial em- 
ployment for Southern women and girls. 

After enjoying this beautiful mid-win- 
ter Exposition, visitors will find old 
Charleston a most interesting city—a real 
Colonial city in modern surroundings. A 
stroll down Meeting Street to the Battery, 
and along the sea wall, with historic Fort 
Sumter in the distance, is most enjoyable 
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on a sunny winter morning. The great 
mansions of the ante-bellum planters that 
line the East and South Battery, Charles- 
ton’s most beautiful residence streets, 
preserve the classic and original lines of 
the architecture of early days. With 
characteristic hospitality many Charles- 
tonians have opened their doors and aug- 
mented the local ‘hotel facilities, so there . 
is no lack of accommodations during the 
term of this Exposition. 

_CHARLESTON, SS: 
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Because 


of Thee 


By Edwin O. Grover 


O hint of bird songs in the hedge, 
Or from leaf-barren boughs, 
Yet I can hark a silver-throat 
That sets my heart a-rouse. 
“Love! Love! Love!” it sings, 
And “ Love!” the livelong hours, 
Till all my happy heart is brimmed, 
As beauty brims the flowers. 


No glimpse of green upon the hills, 
No promise in the sky, 
Yet Spring is buoyant in my heart, 
For Love has loitered by. 
“Love! Love! Love!” it sings, ° 
And “Love!” throbs all my heart. 
The little buds in ecstasy, 
And, hark! the daisies start! 


Chill doth blow the Winter’s breath, 
Bitter the biting cold; 

Yet snug to leeward of wind and rain, 
The balmy breezes hold. 

Love, Love, Love, they bear. 
Love-laden from Who Knows? 

No hand but thine, dear, set their sails 
From Southlands to my snows! 


CHICAGO. 





The Note 


By Teunis S. 


HE religious thought of our day is 
seeking more than anything else 
a note of reality. This is sadly 
lacking in our traditional theology, which 
is logical, metaphysical, largely brilliant 
and profound; but, in St. Paul’s phrase 
about the law, does not “ come,’”—+.e., 
“come home ”—to the modern con- 
science. Much of it makes upon us the 
impression of being theoretical, imagi- 
native and artificial. It may be splendid 
as a structure of speculation, but we dis- 
trust it, because we doubt the solidity of 
the foundations on which it rests. 

And our distrust attaches precisely to 
the point of its reality. It is not true to 
the incontestable facts of daily life. For 
example, we who are ministers studied 
anthropology in the seminaries. Our 
teachers were scholars, acute of mind, 
devout of heart, earnest of purpose. But 
they were men ofthe study. Some of 
them had once been pastors; others pro- 
fessors only. But all had taken the pro- 
fessional point of view. They analyzed 
for us an ideal man, depicted his motives 
as they conceived them to be, taught us 
to appeal to this typical man in a fashion 
that they thought should reach and move 
him. But no sooner were we set to use 
this teaching than we discovered its un- 
reality. We could find no such man as 
the mannikin of the class-room. Those 
among whom we worked, and whom we 
must win and influence, were neither so 
bad as the seminary sinner nor so good 
as the seminary saint. They acted under 
mixed motives, and so did not fit our 
clean-cut theories. We soon recognized 
that our appeals were in the air because 
our anthropology was unpreachable. We 
must unlearn it, and learn a system true 
to real life. The same obtained as to 
our theology. We learned a God of 
metaphysical theories rather than of daily 
providence and the history of the world. 
His sovereignty was worked out to its 
conclusion regardless of his love, or his 
love regardless of his sovereignty. 
Either produced a God that fails utterly 
to account for human life as we see it; 
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that leaves the universe a hopeless riddle. 
We tried faithfully to preach such a 
God, but found that he elicited no re- 
sponse from human consciences and 
hearts. Men plainly regarded him as 
only a vision, and not even an alluring 
vision. He meant nothing real to them, 
and they turned away. So we were 
forced to a reconstruction of our theology 
along lines of reality until we found and 
preached a God closely correlated to the 
daily experiences of men. 

So also of the Church. The jure di- 
zwinmo form of. government we failed to 
commend as real. When we referred 
men to the New Testament they returned 
to say that Jesus gave no instructions 
about Church organization, and that the 
Apostles and early Christians worked 
out the problem under the guidance of 
circumstances and sanctified common 
sense. The claim that we are the only 
true Church accordingly falls upon mién’s 
ears with no note of reality, and ‘they 
promptly rule it out of the list of actual- 
ities upon which they propose to shape 
their lives. 

This search for reality upon which 
every minister of Christ finds himself 
thrust as soon as he tries to preach to 
average men for a genuine result, in- 
stead of scholastically, and for practice 
and criticism, in a seminary chapel, 
accounts for many phenomena often 
wrongly attributed to other causes. 
There is, for instance, much outcry 
against the sensational themes of the 
modern pulpit. Many of them are cer- 
tainly inexcusable. But are not many 
others a*half-blind reaching after reality ? 
Ministers have found that their theology 
does not grip men, but is rejected as 
fanciful and visionary. They are in ear- 
nest to do men good, but recognize that 
they are getting no access to them, be- 
cause their world, with its motives, aspi- 
rations, ideals and possibilities, is not in 
the least the world of the average man. 
They must discuss topics that have the 
note of reality; and not understanding 
how to make their theology real, they 
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take social conditions and problems, 
amusements, current books, political is- 
sues, events of the week; being certain 
that at least these will seem to their peo- 
ple actualities, and not the fancies of the 
secluded study and the idealized profes- 
sional life. 

This thirst for reality in religion, and 
profound dissatisfaction with anything 


else, is chiefly modern, and to be traced 


largely to the influence of science. It 
coincides, not only in time, but in cause 
also, with the decay of superstition. How 
much of the material world about us, 
that only a short time ago seemed mys- 
terious and fanciful, now seems perfectly 
real! Electricity, for instance, we re- 
garded either with awe as an occult force, 
or with amusement as a pretty plaything. 
But now that we travel every day by its 
power and read every evening by its 
light, now that it illumines our streets, 
cooks our food, warms or cools our 
houses, carries our messages and runs 
on our errands, and all according to en- 
tirely reliable laws, we regard it as one 
of the most solid realities. Similarly all 


material phenomena are losing their pow- 
er to excite our superstitious fears and 
hopes, are coming down out of the airy 
regions of fancy to the solid ground of 
fact. 

Nowhere is this more beneficently true 


than in the matter of diseases. Much 
superstition still prevails about them, no 
doubt, but it is daily growing less. A 
singular instance of the reaction against 
ordered knowledge, so constantly met in 
history, is the rise of Christian Science, 
with its denial of the existence of 
diseases, at the very moment when their 
causes are understood as never before. 
The causes of many diseases are, it is 
true, still unknown ; but enough is known 
to rob all of their mystery. We have 
ceased to spend in idle wonder and specu- 
lation the time that should be given 
to the cure of persons already affected, 
and to the protection of others from con- 
tagion or infection. When we are ill we 
no longer speak of a “ divine visitation,” 
either in the sense of an inscrutable mys- 
' tery on the one hand, or, on the other, of 
a display of vengeance on the part of 
God. We look for causes in defective 
plumbing, polluted water, adulterated 
food, filth in houses or streets, unclean- 
ness of person, intemperance of all sorts. 


ings. 
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We are dealing, not with witchcraft or 
demoniac possession, but with solid, 
tangible realities that can be met in the 
open and fought with weapons that we 
understand. 

Such an attitude of mind in things 
secular naturally affects our views of 
things religious. The sin that is feared — 
and, repented of is “actual transgres- 
sion,” not theoretical offenses in hypo- 
thetical conditions. The salyation that 
is desired is moral, not forensic. Penalty 
that would stir the conscience must be 
proportioned to guilt. Rewards that in- 
cite to effort must appeal to present crav- 
Standards of conduct must com- 
mend themselves as attainable. In short, 
the religion that hopes to win and con- 
trol men in our day must at no point lack 
the note of reality. 

This is not to say that the supernatural 
is to be eliminated from religion, which 
is to be brought down in all respects to 
our human level. The demand is not for 
“ natural religion,” but for supernatural, 
stated in terms that men can understand. 
The craving is to know just as far as we 
can, how the supernatural deals with us 
in our daily life. No better example 
could be given than the present attitude 
of devout scholarship toward the Holy 
Scriptures. This is not at all a denial of 
inspiration, but an inquiry as to how in- 
spiration has worked and what it has 
done. The Book is interrogated, as the 
earth is in the interest of geology, the 
heavens in the interest of astronomy, and 
the only theory of inspiration that can 
hope for acceptance is one reached by in- 
duction from ascertained facts. No a 
priori statement of what inspiration must 
be, and must have done, if it conflicts with 
the plain facts of the biblical records, can 
hold minds saturated in all daily affairs 
with the sense of reality. 

Vast good may be expected to flow 
from this modern state of mind. It 
tends mightily to the sifting of truth from 
error; the “ proving of all things, and 
holding fast only what is good.” It tends 
to Christian Union, since the fine. spun 
distinctions upon which sects exist seem 
daily less and less real. It tends to the 
reduction of theology to simpler terms. 
The two great postulates of divine sov- 
ereignty and human freedom carry a con- 
vincing note of reality, as the distant con- 
clusions to which they have been specu- 
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latively carried do not. Hence the de- 
mand in the Presbyterian Church for a 
briefer statement of faith, not less fun- 
damentally Calvinistic, but much less 
minutely and logically so. Best of all, it 
tends to a more convincing preaching of 
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tne Gospel of Christ.. The Savior as a 

real person, his salvation as a real deliv- 

erance from actual sin, must be the staple 

subject of the Christian ministry. Every 

sermon, whatever else it may lack, must 

sound a clear, strong note of reality. 
Wasuincron, D. C, 


Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp 


By Prof. John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoL_ece 


F the more than thirteen hundred 
tramps examined by me nine or 
ten years ago, only two in every 

hundred avowed that they “never” 
meant to work, eighteen said they “ didn’t 
know,” and fifty-five had not tried to get 
work that particular day. Here are all 
the elements for a guess that I know of. 
Downright professionals, in the strictest 
sense, are very rare. Tho on the road for 
thirty years or more our friend could not 
rank with them; for he works a good 
part of the time. Indeed, there are times 
when he wholly refuses to be called a 
tramp of any kind. The very large ma- 
jority, I am sure, do not exhibit all the 
characteristics of the professional set 
down by him. 

Take the one single incident of direc- 
tions for rendezvous, memoranda, etc., on 
water tanks and in stations. I have looked 
for such with but very small success, con- 
sidering the bulk of the legends about 
them, tho I have found them. And altho 
very striking cases of selection among 
houses for begging purposes have come 
under my notice, I have never yet found 
a perfectly authentic instance of designat- 
ing mark. When, therefore, the residence 
of my friend, A. L., was visited regularly, 
and that of his next door neighbor, P. B., 
a lawyer, neglected, and that of his oppo- 
site neighbor, Sheriff A. M., shunned, I 
am confident it is all due to oral communi- 
cation. And it shows what was possible 
in the daysbefore the telegraph and news- 
paper that when my friend Judge S.’s pa- 
tience finally broke down, and from being 


the defender of tramps in court and their 
feeder at home he told one of them to let 
it be known from Hartford to Boston that 
he “ would arrest the next one that came 
to his door,” inside of forty-eight hours 
the plague had ceased! 

There is exaggeration, of course, in 
the statement that the professionals get 
all the alms and monopolize the missions. 
But it would be well if the whole picture 
were to be studied by everybody connect- 
ed with the administration of charity and 
justice and by every householder. 

“You hardly ever see any foreigners 
with this class,” he thinks, “once in a 
while a London or a Liverpool bum.” 
Foreign born he means, doubtless. 

Speaking of that, you rarely find a Jew 
tramp; and Jews are very scarce in alms- 
houses, jails and prisons here. But a 
careful examination of a printed vocabu- 
lary of German tramp slang shows a con- 
siderable percentage of Hebrew words, 
whether brought in by Jew tramps or 
gleaned by native tramps from the sec- 
ond-hand clothing shops in the slums, I 
cannot say. 

I shrink from quoting the closing pas- 
sage of his description, but it should be 
given: 

“T have seen these kind of fellows traveling 
with young boys, the boys doing the begging, 
and I am allmost ashamed to tell it—not fit 
to be written, that Human Beings will be- 
come so low, but I will tell the truth, they use 
these boys as rs 
The rest must be imagined. “I have 
saw them at it in Box cars,” he says; and 
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exclaims: lower than 
Brutes.” 

Details of a similar character have 
come to me over and over again, and in 
general facts relating to licentiousness of 
incredible horror and impossible of be- 
lief but for the concurrence of evidence. 
I do not know that. anything can be done 
about it among tramps any more than 
among people of settled life. Now and 


then it forces its way out in both cases 


“ Disgusting, 


it 
4 


i 


oH A i 


S 


“Just a Common Drunk.” 


and compels attention. For the most 
part it festers and spreads, equally in both 
instances, in secret. 

I have said that written memoranda 
and signs are not much used. They are 
used, however, and by the kindness of a 
locomotive engineer friend I have a num- 
ber in my possession, in addition to the 
few I have found myself. And here is a 
list which Roving Bill sends me—from 
the door of a hand-car house: 

“Yonkers and Slim and Boots; 1—s, 92 B. 

W. 
Troy Whitey; Tunnel 4—2—6o. 
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Whisling Joe—Brooklyn. 

Yankee Slim, Whiskey Pete, 
Pete, 

Jack the Ripper, London, Eng. 

Montana Bill, May 21, ’91. 

Missouri Kid, B. W. 10—90. 

Allentown White, B. W. 10o—91.” 


Yonkers 


“Some of these,” he adds, “had signs 
or marks under their names, such as Mal- 
tese cross or a star; some a figure or a 
letter;” and “I see thousands of these 








Station House, New York City 


names of all kinds on all buildings along 
the R. R.” But they are pretty plainly 
only signatures and contain but little de- 
signed or adapted to give definite infor- 
mation for meeting or begging. 

The religious tone which occasionally 
crops out in this diary and the specific al- 
lusions to “ Priests, Preachers and Mis- 
sions,” tempt me to a. word about this 
question of religion among tramps. It 
may, perhaps, be recalled that 113 out of 
1,329 examined.in my “ Tramp Census ” 
had no religion and that I guessed this to 
be about fifty per cent. in excess of the 
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proportion in our entire adult population. 

It may be profitable to give here the 
religious preferences in numerical order: 
“ Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian, Baptist and Dutch Reformed; ” 
and some of these were found in numbers 
considerably beyond what their strength 
in the country entitled them to have. The 
Episcopalian, for instance, my own 
Church, was much distinguished in this 
regard. But plainly there is no real de- 
pendence to be placed upon this in the 
way of generalization because the facts 


had to be gathered where they could and 


not, as should have been, uniformly from 
every part of the country. 

Still, I am convinced that Episcopal 
clergymen are apt to be worked more as- 
siduously than any other; partly, I sus- 
pect, because it has come to be known 
that there is a “ poor fund ” in every par- 
ish and that the clergyman is the official 
almoner of that fund. But, from the no- 
madic bum to the accomplished ecclesias- 
tical confidence man, or dead beat, I con- 
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clude by numerous private communica- 
tions that the Episcopal clergyman is 
commonly thought to be “always good 
for something any way.’ 

I once put the question in its reverse 
form to an avowed “ professional:” 
“ Which is the worst kind of a clergyman 
for you people? ” 

Fe Well, I think the Methodists,” he re- 
plied, after a pause for reflection. 

“ Why, are they not as kind and char- 
itable as the rest?” I again queried. 

“Oh, not that. They'll always give 
you a good meal!” 

“ What’s the matter with them, then! - 
I insisted. 

“ Why, don’t you know, they’ll iii 
sit down by you and preach you a long 
sermon, while you’re- eatin,’ so that you 
can’t rightly enjoy your food.” And his 
face was perfectly serious; in fact, the 
admission had the air of being forced, 
from him! 

The poor “ sisters ” have to suffer more 
than the clergymen, I fear. They are not 
safe early or late. It is true, they have 
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themselves to thank, for where there is 
no supply there will be no demand. 

Still, this whole matter of giving food 
is one of acknowledged difficulty. If all 
were professionals—or even like the 
majority—the thing would be simple 
enough. Or if there were in every town, 
as there are in so many German com- 
munities, private houses, or inns, or 
refuges to which every applicant might 
be referred, one’s duty would be plain. 
But one does not like to refuse when one 
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plicant for help, sent him, as, alas! so 
often happens, by a person of abundant 
means and leisure on the same street. 
He received his visitor at a side door of 
the church leading into his study, over 
which stood out, carved in the stone, the 
pious scripture legend, “A Door of 
Hope,” and, on hearing the case, broke 
out with: “ You go back to Mrs. 

and tell her with Dr. ’s compliments 


that he thinks she might take care of her 
own tramps without sending them to 








es role 


Police Lodging House, New York City. Men’s Side 


knows that the applicant may be an hon- 
est man in that hardest of all hard pre- 
dicaments, beaten in life and obliged to 
confess it. The average conscience 
would probably feel less inconvenience 
from feeding ninety-nine professionals 
than from sending one such away starv- 
ing and despairing. 

This word despair recalls an interest- 
ing story illustrative of the not infre- 
quent cleverness of these wayfaring men. 
A very busy clergyman in Philadelphia 
was interrupted one morning by an ap- 


him ”—and_ retired. Presently some 
one shoved under the door of the parson- 
age a bit of soiled paper, on which was 
written the following: 

“The person whom you denounced so un- 
ceremoniously this morning would suggest that 
a more fitting motto above your study door 
would be, ‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here.’ 

“ (Signed) The man you called a Tramp.” 


As I turn over the leaves of these fat 
letters from my roving friend I am’em- 
barrassed by the difficulty of making 
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choice. While in the country the domi- 
nant note is joy at freedom, the earth, 
air, sky,—with, however, a constant re- 
version to the minor chords of “ mus- 
ketoes,” “knats,” flies, insects. Once 
“ bees,” and these last, too, when he was 
in a peculiarly defenseless condition in a 
hay-mow, his clothes*being out for wash 
and repair, so to speak! 

In town he tells of Memorial Day cele- 
brations, of saloons, of lodging-houses, 
of companions “snoring, rolling, scratch- 


Police Station Lodging House, New York City. 


ing, singing, drinking, vomiting;” of 
evil smells, of sleeplessness—“ a man in 
your position can have no idea how low 
and depraved Human beings can be- 
come.” 

On the road he tells of long “ jumps ” 
on the blind baggage. He even conducts 
me through the companionship of those 
frail ladies to whom he earlier attributed 
the chiefest of his misfortunes in life. 
Some of these things would richly pay for 
transcription if there were space. Some, 
as I have said, would not bear transcrip- 
tion. 
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In spite of a not unnatural desire to 
avoid it, drink figures prominently, if 
not conspicuously. Once he with three 
others contrived to accomplish the re- 
markable feat of “taping” and empty- 
ing a keg of beer, which two of them 
had presumably “sneaked from some 
brewery.” The wonder was not so much 
in that. alone, I hasten to say, for these 
foJk are mighty drinkers on occasions, as 
I can testify from actual observation; 
but in this, that the thing was done be- 


Women’s Side 


tween cars on a train, while jumping, 
between Chicago and Valparaiso, Ind. “ ii 
was near all drank up by the time he was 
put of,” he says, with honest determina- 


tion to be accurate. And he well adds: 
“T would not of believed it myself if I 
had ‘not of seen it and of Helped drink 
the Beer.” 

But it will not do to neglect the eco- 
nomical and political side of his writings. 
We have already heard him express his 
leaning toward “common property in 
land,” with life in the woods, but evi- 
dences are not lacking that community 
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of property in other things is not re- 
garded with entire disfavor. Under date 
of July 2d he writes: 


“This morning, as I was comeing along I 
came across a fine Patch of Strawberries; as 
the Farmer was still in Bed I climbed the 
Fence and Had a fine Bait of lucius Berries 
fresh from the vines. I don’t think it is much 
Harm in taking a few Berries to eat, as a 
great many of them will go to waste any way 
before they are Picked.” 


Realizing, however, that the social or- 
der had not yet fully adapted itself to his 
code, he adds: 


“However I would cast and eye over to- 
wards the Farmer’s House te ascertain if 
the Cost was clear and that the old Rube, as 
H. B’s call them, was not coming with Bull- 
Dog and Gun to disturb my pleasure.” 


He did not come and there was no 
disturbance, for only an hour or two 
later our friend was able to write: 


“How well I enjoy this lovely Sabbath 
morning and how Happy I feel with Nature 
adorned in her lovely Summer Robes all 
around me; everything so quite except the 
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Rusling of the Breeze through the Butiful 
foliage and the sweet singing and the warbling 
of Birds.” 


Having begun, as was fitting, with 
fruit, he had © 


“a quart of good, strong Coffee, Bred, Cheese 
and some cooked Beef & Onions; and there I 
sat on the grass with an umberella cover for 
a Table-Cloth my Blue Handkerchief for a 
napkin, a lard can for a Coffee Pot, a small 
Potted Ham Can serving for both cup and 
saucer and I eat a harty Breakfast and I en- 
joyed it.” 

And thereupon, what? As on these 
holy occasions in general : 


“T filled my Pipe with tobacco and Set it 
on fire and am now enjoying a smoke and 
writing. I would rather sit close to 
this Butiful sheet of watter and write than to 
be in the most luxurous drawing Room in 
this land.” 


And when the writing was done there 
was still something to look forward to, 
for: 


“T have yesterday’s Papers and will spend 
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some time in Reading, as I like to keep posted 
on what is transpiring in the world.” 

Can we wonder that he bursts out: 
“ Surely God has blessed me!” 

Other fruits of the earth, in their sea- 
son, go the way of the strawberries. 
September 8th, he tells us: 

“T had to cook Potatoes and green corn 
several times to fill up on, and to drive Hunger 
from the door. I procured the Corn and 
Potatoes in Fields as I passed by, borrowed 
them you know.” 


This, however, is easily explained: 

“T had had quite a trying experience in 
that country as I could make no money: 
everybody was out of work and had no money 
and was giving it to the present Democratic 
Administration ! ” 


There is, besides, occasional mention 
of the use of unoccupied houses, while 
railroad cars of.all kinds, shanties and 
barns are appropriated as a matter of 
course. 

But this mild heterodoxy in respect to 


The Georgia 


By Silas 


BILL has been before the present 
session of the Georgia Legislature 
to amend the Constitution of the 

State so as to divide the fund for com- 
mon school education between the white 
and colored races in proportion to the 
taxes paid by the two races. The school 
fund for I9o1 is estimated at $1,505,127. 
Under the division of the school fund, ac- 
cording to the present law, the negro 
would receive about $250,000. Under 
the proposed law, if it passes both houses 
of the Georgia General Assembly and is 
ratified by the people, the negro would 
receive about $50,000 only. For, accord- 
ing to the figures in the Comptroller’s 
office, the white race pays taxes into the 
State treasury on $439,000,000 of prop- 
erty values. The negro pays taxes into 
the State on $15,000,000 of property 
values. The legal rate for 1901 is .0544 
cent on each $100. This would make 
the white race pay into the treasury of 
the State approximately $2,388, 160, while 
the negro pays $81,600. The per cent. 
of the total tax paid into the State by the 
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the tuum is, as usual, altogether con- 
sistent with strict orthodoxy as to the 
meum. We have seen how he used his 
shoes for a pillow. On one other occa- 
sion he has just been buying a new pair, 
and here are the precautions he takes 
against having them stolen: 

“TI placed my Bundel of Umberella-Handles 
and Ribs for a Pillow, took of my coat and 
shoes, tied my shoes to Bundel for fear a 
H. B. might come along and want them; if 
he did he would haft to wake me before he 
got them and then it would be a Question of 
Manhood; my combativeness would come to 
the front.” 


These measures, conspiring with the 
“downy grass” and an extra “ bundle 
of umberella covers” on top of the 
handles and ribs, procured undisturbed 
repose; and as “ the clock in the church 
tower was tolling five o’clock ” the shoes 
were carrying him five miles along upon 
his next day’s journey. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 


School Fund 


X, Floyd 


negro race, then, is about .0329. This per- 
centage of the total school fund (esti- 
mated at $1,505,127 for 1901) would 
give to the negro approximately only 
$50,000, as already stated. 

The items for the school fund for 1901 
were made up as follows: Direct levy, 
$800,000; poll tax, $250,014; one-half 
rental W. & A. (or State) Road, $210,- 
0067; liquor license tax, $132,343; fees for 
inspecting fertilizers, $16,592; hire of 
convicts, $81,297 ; dividend from Georgia 
Railroad stock, $2,046 ; show tax, $4,636; 
fees for inspecting oils, net, $8,193. To- 
tal, $1,505,127. Of this amount, under 
the present law, the negro schools would 
receive about $250,000. The proposed 
law would take away about ‘$200,000 
from the negro schools. Nothing, as yet, 
has been said about what is to be doné 
with this $200,000 if the amendment car- 
ries—whether it is to be added to the 
white schools or turned into the general 
fund in the treasury. 

The manifestly inequitable distribution 
of the fund as proposed, giving only 
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.0329 per cent. to the negro schools, may 
be seen from the following statement: 
Of the poll tax of the State, all of which 
goes to the school fund, the negroes pay 
$115,000, which is almost half of the to- 
tal poll tax; the negroes also greatly as- 
sist the lessees of the State road to pay 
their annual rental, because thousands of 
negroes use the road during the year and 
pay the same fare that the white people 
pay, and, in the dull months of the sum- 
mer, there are week-day and Sunday ex- 
cursions which, it is conservative to say, 
receive 75 per cent. of their patronage 
from the colored people, and which turn 
into the coffers of the railroad from $250 
to $500 for every day they are used for 
excursion purposes. As for the liquor 
tax, no one would seriously question the 
fact that the negro ought to get a very 
large proportion of that item for educa- 
tional purposes, when it is said by those 
in a position to know that, but for the 
negro’s trade, the majority of the smaller 
dealers in liquor would have to close up 
their business places ; and, then, there are 
more negroes than whites in the convict 
camps of the State, and of the money 
derived from this source the negro ought 
to receive at least 50 per cent.; and so 
with the other items in the educational 
fund, no one of which is secured inde- 
pendent of the negro. When these things 
are considered it will be seen that the 
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State is doing the just and equitable 
thing when, as at present, it divides, or 
claims to divide, the fund for education 
according to the percentage of school 
population. 

But there are just two things which 
seem to cause the white people of the 
State to desire a change of some kind. 
One is that, according to the advance 
sheets of the State School Commission- 
er’s report, less than 40 per cent. of the 
white children of school age in Georgia 
attend school—the white children are on 
the farms and in the factories—while 
more than 70 perf cent. of the negro chil- 
dren of school age attend school. These 
figures apply to the rural districts only, 
but they tell their own tale. Another 
thing is that the negro population of 
Georgia is steadily refusing to die out. 
According to the census of 1900, the rate 
of increase of the white people of 
Georgia for the past ten years was 19.5 
per cent., while the rate of increase of 
the negro population was I9 per cent. 
The school population of the negro in 
Georgia is now about 45 per cent. of the 
total school population, and at-the pres- 
ent rate per cent. increase it is only a 
question of one or two more decades be- 
fore the negro population of school age 
will outnumber the white. “ Thereby 
hangs the tale.” 


Avucusta, Ga, 


Faces 
By Julie M. Lippmann 


H, the dear, divine Madonnas of Del Sarto, Raphael, 
Fra Angelico and Giotto; each a wonder-working spell! 
I have seen them all and loved them: At their beckoning fled from Home, 
To their Paris, Orvieto, Florence, Fiesole and Rome. 


How the soul of me was lifted to the heavenly hight of theirs, 
Mid sublime renunciations and impassioned mother-prayers. 

Ah, the blesséd Virgin-faces ; perfect, drawn in faultless-wise, 
Pure and calm, unsullied, gazing down at life with sinless eyes. 


Yet the heart of me leapt higher than the loftiest frescoed dome 
At the sight of those dear faces welcoming me back to Home. 
Ah, the blesséd friendly faces! frail and faulty, too, maybe, 

But divine with human gladness, longing, love and sympathy. 


New York Crry. 
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Closet Drama 


THE subject of the American drama is 
one that, often as it has been wrung out, 
is still capable of yielding a curious re- 
flection or two. Germany has her Haupt- 
mann, France her Rostand, even Norway 
has her Ibsen; but where in America, or 
England for that matter, is the play- 
wright whose plays are fit to read or the 
dramatist whose dramas are fit to act? 
All this every one knows already—but 
here is the point—the drama that is re- 
ceived with acclaims abroad would not 
even find tolerance here, superior to our 
own as it is. Neither Ibsen nor Haupt- 
mann, in spite of the cult of which they as 
foreigners have been made the objects by 
a few of the more curious, could ever 
have taken our stage as native. The fact 
is not so much that we cannot produce a 
good dramatist as that the public will 
have nothing to do with him; whereas 
what the public wants no good dramatist 
would produce. 


This is a singular state of affairs, which 
to our conjecture means, if it means any- 
thing at all, the utter failure of the ro- 
mantic principle as applied to the stage. 
As a race we of English descent are a 


romantic people. We have never yet ac- 
cepted a genuinely realistic or naturalistic 
art; the chances are we never will. But 
whatever may have been the case in the 
past, certainly to-day with the present dif- 
fusion of general information naturalism 
is the breath of dramatic life. It is sig- 
nificant that the drama was the only prov- 
ince that French romanticism failed to 
reduce. A play by its very nature, its 
exact localization in space and time and 
the accurate ocular verification to which 
it is pitilessly exposed, is more slavishly 
bound to the ordinary probabilities than 
is any other form of literature. And 
there is nothing for it nowadays, save 
either to accept unreservedly the obliga- 
tions of verisimilitude, as Ibsen did, or to 
throw them overboard and plunge reck- 
lessly into the wildest sensational extrava- 
gances, restrained only by some flimsy 
tenure of scenic availability, as most of 
our own nameless and dateless tinkers 
of plays have done. But the American 
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public will not accept the former alter- 
native, nor letters the latter—hence the 
divorce between our acting plays and our 
literary drama. 

But, however it fave with our theory, 
the fact is undeniable. The English 
drama is fast becoming a strictly artificial 
literary form, after the fashion of the 
ballade, the rondeau and the sonnet, sep- 
arated from all vital connection with the 
stage. In this way it is able to assert 
on the one hand its romantic liberties in 
defiance of theatrical consistency, or on 
the other hand its realistic probability in 
defiance of public taste, the postulate of 
criticism in either case being that it makes 
no pretension to acting. 

The two pieces* before us illustrate the 
poles toward which the drama, when cut 
loose from the stage, tends to drift. They 
are both in blank verse, both in dialog; 
but there all resemblance ceases, and 
there, too, in the case of the latter, The 
Feast of Thalarchus, ceases all resem- 
blance with the drama. Indeed, almost 
any other form under the sun would have 
suited better the matter and the concep- 
tion than this which the writer has at- 
tempted to force upon them. For in its 
present shape, it is next to impossible for 
the imagination, even when untrammeled 
by the actualities of scenic production, to 
give the situation reasonable congruity. 
It is like one of those exasperating figures 
in solid geometry, in which, all you can 
do, the inside will persist in turning out- 
side and the outside inside. There is no 
movement, no slightest pretense of dra- 
matic action or motive. The scene is laid 
at Antioch in the first half of the fifth 
century, at a voluptuous banquet with the 
usual complement of guests, bacchanals, 
hetzrz, and what not, during the course 
of which entertainment the host sees in a 
vision Simeon the Stylite on his pillar be- 
sieged by demons. Now the curious 
thing is that Simeon and his devils, tho 
present only in the consciousness of the 
host, mingle their dialog with that of the 
guests—the interest, as far as there is any 


*Martowz A Drama in Five Acts. By Josephine 
_— Peabody. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
1,10. 

Tue Frast oF THALARCHUS: 
Condé Benoist Pallen, Boston: 
$1.00. 
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such, being the purely visionary one of 


the Stylite’s temptation, which the reader. 


must realize corporally in the midst of 
thé actual scene and yet distinguished 
from it. 

Marlowe, we are glad to say, is another 
matter. In the first place it is inspired by 
a genuinely dramatic motive, and con- 
tains a just element of tragedy—the bank- 
ruptcy of a naturally great and noble na- 
ture, involving the lives of others in its 
fall. To be sure, the highest effect of 
tragedy is not actually reached in the exe- 
cution; for altho one can see what the 
author would have and so co-operate to 
the proper result, yet she does not always 
succeed in accomplishing the result for 
herself. As in most dramas of the liter- 
ary sort the action is rather feeble and 
spasmodic, especially toward the close, 
where it fails to sustain its own weight. 
But the defect most fatal to tragic suc- 
cess is Marlowe himself. The writer has 
not a very good grip of her characters— 
Alison, not Marlowe, is the personage of 
the piece; and she is so, it may be sus- 
pected, because her character is essen- 
tially of the nebulous, at least of the elu- 
sive and indefinable kind—a delicate, twi- 
light figure, with a subtle aroma of gen- 
tleness and spiritual grace, a touching, 
not a tragic figure. Of course, one who 
undertakes to make a drama on an his- 
torical person is under the necessity of 
conforming, not to the fact, but to the 
general truth of the tradition. But we 
do not recognize this Marlowe for the Kit 
we know; the lines he speaks are not 
“Marlowe’s mighty line;” the touches, 
many of them, are too pathetical; while 
the whole character is softened, or rather 
sentimentalized, and toward the end of 
the play—and here at last is the point that 
we are trying to make—slowly succumbs, 
we are tempted to say slumps, in a way 
that is detrimental to the intended 
tragedy. 

But all the same the piece has an atmos- 
phere, tho that atmosphere is not so 
much tragic as pitiful. There is some 
poetry, too, in the verse, tho poetry often 
in a minor key, particularly in the third 
act, where the measures get to running 
in one’s head, as the rhythm of good poe- 
try should do. And on the whole, the 
play is good reading and of excellent 
promise for the time when the writer 
shall have found herself and her vein. 
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Marcus Whitman Again 


ProFEssoR BourNE discourses learn- 
edly on the authorship of the Federalist, 
the life of Prince Henry the Navigator, 
the Demarcation Line of Pope Alexan- 
der VI and a half dozen other subjects.* 
His longest and most important paper is 
an effort to demolish the “legend,” as 
he calls it, of Marcus Whitman. 

Few controversies concerning Ameri- 
can history have awakened such general 
interest as the one which rages over the 
claims made in behalf of this heroic mis- 
sionary. The story of how, by his ef- 
forts in inducing immigration, and par-- 
ticularly by his daring and perilous ride 
from the Columbia River to Washington 
in the winter of 1842-43, he saved the 
Oregon country to the United States 
Government, has been told over and over 
again; and quite as often it has been 
denied, both in sum and in detail. Occa- 
sionally the discussion has approached 
the character of a pitched battle. The 
only tangible result up to the present 
time would seem to be the creation of an 
active Whitman propaganda, which seeks 
to spread the story as widely as possible, 
and of a stubbornly resistant anti-Whit- 
man propaganda which strives to check 
such efforts. The school histories have 
been the main objective of both factions ; 
and tho the Whitmanites have scored 
largely in having the story included in 
a number of such works, there are evi- 
dences of a reaction which, if continued, 
will dislodge Whitman from his place 
of honor in the list of American patriots. 

The whole question has become a vast 
and tangled web of conflicting statements 
and of puzzling testimony, some of it 
being utterly inexplicable. Practically 
every Oregonian who knew Whitman 
about the time of the ride has testified 
that Whitman’s purpose in coming East 
was partly, if not wholly, to secure the 
retention of Oregon by the national au- 
thorities, and most of these witnesses 
have further stated their conviction that 
his efforts were influential, if not de- 
cisive. On the other hand, it has been 
shown that many of these persons were 
mistaken in some of the details of their 
testimony, and the imputation of com- 
plete error has been laid upon them. .The 





* Essays in Historicat Criticism, B 
lord Bourne.. New York: Charles 
$2.00 net. 
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anti-Whitmanites thereupon affirm that 
Whitman’s ride was made solely in be- 
half of the mission at Waiilatpu, and 
that it had no effect whatever on the 
treaty of 1846. 

Professor Bourne seeks to reduce this 
chaos of conflicting testimony to order. 
His industry has been amazing: he has 
collected and examined probably every 
accessible bit of real evidence on the sub- 
ject. Every page of his work shows the 
results of his painstaking analysis of the 
data, and he writes with such clearness 
and force as to make misunderstanding 
of his meaning impossible. His decision 
‘is emphatically for the Anti-Whitman- 
ites. 

But we cannot look upon the decision 
as wholly satisfactory. We do not be- 
lieve that Professor Bourne has settled 
the controversy. His work, for all its 
excellences, has some of the very faults 
he attributes to the works of the oppos- 
ing faction. Dr. William A. Mowry, 


who recently published a book support- 
ing the Whitman claim, is rather cava- 
lierly dismissed with the declaration that 
he has “won an apparent success at a 
sacrifice of his standing as a historical 


investigator.” This seems to us an un- 
deserved judgment; for Dr. Mowry’s 
work, while not free from historical de- 
fects, is a sincere and worthy contribution 
to the subject; and, above all, it is cer- 
tainly not a work that sacrifices “ the au- 
thor’s”” standing as a historical investi- 
gator. Few fair-minded persons will 
read these two books without reaching 
the conviction that if Dr. Mowry is the 
advocate of Whitman, Professor Bourne 
is his prosecutor. Each, in a measure, 
sorts and weighs the evidence to suit his 
theory, and both are at equal distance 
from the judicial temper necessary to 
give the final judgment. 

Despite all the criticism of the story, 
there are many facts and reasonable in- 
ferences that stand out prominently in 
support of the claim made for Whitman. 
Tt is admitted that when he left Waiilatpu 
he intended to go to Washington; it is 
certain that he went there before going to 
Boston, and that he discussed the Oregon 
question with the Secretary of War; the 
belief that he discussed it with President 
Tyler also is supported by the statement 
of L.-G, Tyler, the President’s son. It 
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is certain that in the summary of his 
trip, given to the American Board of 
Missions in Boston, he speaks of his pur- 
pose of aiding immigration into the Ore- 
gon country ; and it is evident, both from 
his own and others’ expressions, that he 
had intended to organize an expedition 
to go out in the summer of 1843. It 
was only when he found that the lateness 
of the season forbade that he renounced 
the idea and returned with the expedition 
already organized. 

Another thing is certain—that Whit- 
man himself believed he had saved Ore- 
gon. His letters up to the time of his 
death, in November, 1847, repeatedly 
emphasize this belief. 

We do not know whether or not Whit- 
man saved Oregon. To know that we 
should have to ascertain the exact meas- 
ure of the influence he exerted in Wash- 
ington and the full effect of his other 
efforts. These will probably never be 
determined. We know only that he real- 
ized the value of Oregon, that the secur- 
ing of Oregon to the United States was 
ever in his thoughts, and that he put 
forth every exertion to that end which 
lay within his ability. He was a brave, 
honest, patriotic and resourceful man. 
and he died a martyr’s death in the serv- 
ice of the twin objects of his devotion— 
his church and his country. 

ed 


Sound Metric 


It has been a long-standing reproach 
against our classical students that they 
have done almost nothing in original re- 
search outside of the restricted and desic- 
cated field of lexicographical and syntact- 
ical studies ; and for this, if for no other 
reason, Professor Goodell’s contribution* 
to the Yale Bicentennial Publications 
would be a notable addition to American 
scholarship. Fortunately the work has 
stronger claims ‘to approbation than this 
purely relative one; it treats one of the 
most difficult subjects of investigation in 
a manner which combines at once learn- 
ing and common sense. There is noth- 
ing more melancholy than the long list 
of books on metric written by men who 
have had no natural ear for rhythm and 
no refined sense for literary values. For, 


*CHapierRs ON GREEK Metric. By Thomas Dwight 
Goodell, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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whether in the study of classic or modern 
verse, the final arbiter must be the innate 
rhythmical sense and, what is often nearly 
akin to it, common sense. Any real suc- 
cess in this field is therefore doubly wel- 
come. 

The problem which vexed classical 
writers on metric was akin to the modern 
problem, but not quite the same. No 
classical authority ever proceeded so far 
in absurdity as to deny the necessary con- 
nection between rhythm and quantity. 
He was preserved from this error by the 
fact that accent played a very small part 
in pointing off metrical time groups, and 
that consequently he had nothing to dis- 
tract his mind from observing and analyz- 
ing time relations. His problem was a 
more delicate one, as Professor Goodell 
has shown in his chapter on “ Rhythmicus 
or Metricus.” In its simplest terms it is 
briefly this: The general effect of verse 
is that of a simple and regular metrical 
scheme, as if, for example, the dialog 
portions of a tragedy were in a fixed 
measure with a long syllable always fol- 
lowing a short of half its time length. 
But if almost any single line is regarded 
more attentively, it will be found that the 
rhythm is by no means without variation, 
that the metrical scheme is, in fact, a 
mere approximate designation of the ac- 
tual fluctuating rhythm. Each foot may 
vary within itself (the short syllable be- 
ing lengthened and the long syllable cor- 
respondingly shortened, or otherwise), 
and, to a somewhat less extent, one foot 
may encroach on the time of another. 
Now ancient Greek scholars divided into 
two distinct and often hostile schools, ac- 
cording as they paid heed to the general 
impression of regularity or to the partic- 
ular variations of quantity. The former 
were called metrict, the latter rhythmict, 
and both were in a measure right. Prob- 
ably almost all poets while actually com- 
posing have in mind a regular metrical 
scheme from which any variation seems 
to them at the moment as an irregularity. 
Goethe even tells us, in one of his Roman 
Elegies, how he counted out the meter on 
his fingers during the process of com- 
position. And it is necessary, in order 
that we may keep within the bounds of 
true rhythm, that such a metrical scheme 
be before us. On the other hand, the ac- 
tual rhythm of a verse is commonly, as 
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has been said, only an approximation to 
this fixed scheme, so that the rhythmici 
were justified in regarding as mere 
pedantry the schemes of the metrici, ac- 
cording to which every long syllable was 
twice the length of a short. 

Now, in modern metrical studies, the 
question has shifted. The metrici are 
quite vanquished; no one thinks that a 
verse has the regular schematic rhythm 
indicated by its name, and certainly there 
is no fixed relation between long and 
short syllablesin English. On the contrary 
the perception of the variation of quan- 
tity in rhythm has gone so far as to raise 
the question whether quantity performs 
any function whatsoever in modern scan- 
sion. The question is, of course, an 
absurdity, for rhythm without time is 
a contradiction in terms. Those who 
care to hear the whole subject discussed 
in a manner at once scholarlike and re- 
fined cannot do better than turn to Pro- 
fessor Goodell’s above mentioned chapter 
and to the succeeding chapter on 
“ Rhythm and Language.” 

We have written of the book as of in- 
terest to the general student of literature, 
and such it is in large part,—a wholesome 
corrective to much that is foolishly and 
ignorantly written on the subject. The 
more technical parts of the treatise we 
must here pass over, with only a word of 
praise for the sanity and clearness with 
which Professor Goodell discusses such 
slippery questions as logacedic and 
dactylo-epitritic verse. ; 


a 


The Argonauts 


AFTER reading this book* one is ready 
to grant (not being familiar with many 
other Polish authors) that Eliza Orzeszko 
may well be, as her translator claims, the 
greatest female writer and thinker in the 


Slav world, if not in Europe. The Ar- 
gonauts is important, not only as a book 
of deep human interest and of finished 
and peculiar literary art, but also as a 
revelation of race characteristics on the 
part of its creator. 

The Argonauts are the modern seek- 
ers after the golden fleece, which they find 
guarded by noxious dragons no less than 


*Tue Arconauts, By Eliza Orzeszko. Translated by 
nag Curtin. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons 
1.50, 
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did Jason of old. The story portrays 
with frankness and consistency the char- 
acter of a man who molds a fortune, 
only to be molded in turn by it. “It 
was the mansion of a millionaire,” is the 
first sentence, and from that moment we 
are never out of the presence of things 
which form the splendor of this world; 
the characters are men and women of 
wealth, birth and breeding, of exquisite 
taste in art and music and dress, and in 
the adornment of a house. Aloysius 
Darvid, the hero, is himself a man of 
iron industry, the director of gigantic en- 
terprises, and master of a palace from 
which he is forced to be absent in order 
that he may increase his already enor- 
mous fortune,—a palace whose mistress 
is too weak to guard his honor and her 
own, but strong enough to purge her soul 
with remorse and shame. Nothing in all 
the world really belongs to the master but 
the love of a child whom he has “no 
time ” to gladden with his presence till 
there is no longer any need. The drama 
in the soul of Aloysius Darvid is inevi- 
table tragedy from the beginning, yet the 
attention is held with no less compulsion, 
to the end. The style is extremely sim- 
ple and direct, possessing the effective- 
ness gained by seeking not for effect. 
When she describes the entrance of an 
actress into a room full of organ music 
We are made to feel how the loud attire 
and shrill laughter “ cut through the mu- 
sic of Bach like a silver saw.” 

The artistic unity of the book is not 
the Anglo-Saxon unity through variety, 
but through simplicity. And the thought 
is burdened with the passionate melan- 
choly of a people whose fate it has been 
to play so tragic a part on the stage of 
Europe. One would like to read a book 
of hers which treats of the very poor—we 
know of only one other translation from 
among her forty—to discover whether 
she teaches a patient, passive submission 
to the inevitable after the manner of her 
great countryman. 


The Mohawk Valley * 


Mr. Retr has produced an interesting 
and typographically beautiful volume on 
*Tue Monawk Vattey: Its Legends and Its History. 
By W. Max Reid. With illustrations from photographs 


hf J, Arthur Maney. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
3.00. 
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a land which may be called his own. His 
home is at Amsterdam, and for many 
years he has been known as a devoted 
searcher after everything which in any 
way could bear upon the history of the 
Mohawk Valley. He has not alone nar- 
rated events which relate to the French 
War and the Revolution, but has extend- 
ed his range of visiori to the early settle- 
ment of the country, the missionary work 
done among the Indians, and the Indians 
themselves from whom this valley de- 
rived its name. 

The volume is a large octavo in size, is 
printed on heavy paper, and has full page 
illustrations scattered profusely through 
it. An exhaustive index has been ap- 
pended, and there is everywhere obvious 
conscientious care in all the statements 
made. The author seems to know every 
foot of ground he traverses. While 
many books have been printed to make 
known these local annals, none has risen 
to such typographical dignity as his; nor 
has any writer displayed the same zeal in 
determining the exact sites of battle fields 
and the associations of old houses. 

The volume is the last of four which, 
during the past year, have been written 
about the early history of this region and 
other parts of Central New York. In the 
spring was published Mr. Halsey’s vol- 
ume, “ The Old New York Frontier,” 
which was followed several months later 
by Mr. Chambers’s story, “ Cardigan,” 
and another novel, still more closely re- 
lated to Central New York in the Revo- 
lution, called “ The Backwoodsman.” 

Mr. Reid has prepared his work some- 
what after the older lines. He confines 
himself to stating things which actually 
occurred in this historic valley, rather 
than to presenting a co-ordinate account 
of the relations of those events to larger 
movements, whether these were the tide 
of emigration, the war with France, or 
the Revolution. Memorable figures that 
pass across his canvas are Sir William 
Johnson, his successor in office, Col. Guy 
Johnson, his son, Sir John Johnson, and 
his protégé, Joseph Brant, not to mention 
that wise and beneficent early Dutchman, 
Arent Van Curler, whom the Indians 
called “ Corlear,” a name which they ever 
afterward bestowed upon Governors of 
the province. 
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Dunstable Weir. By Zack. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 

This book of short stories is written 
with the same dramatic power and lit- 
erary finish which distinguish the au- 
thor’s recent novel, “The White Cot- 
tage.” The scenes are laid in “ Dun- 
stable Weir,” an English village some- 
what inland from the Cornish coast. 
And “ Zack’s” mastery of the Cornish 
dialect is so fine that for her it is not 
so much dialect as it is a kind of snaggle 
toothed representation of old hard twist- 
ed human nature. With it she turns up 
the dingy edges of poverty and shows 
the sturdy loving hearts beneath; she 
stretches a humorous wrinkle across the 
face of honest grime, and spreads a relish 
of homely phrases over the bread of the 
poor keen enough to tease the appetite 
of a lord. She makes it the means of 
communicating every kind of thought, 
from the quaint imagery of the humble 
wood chopping mind to the most mys- 
terious problems in the ethics of life. 
And it is at this point that her work is 
most remarkable. In each of these sto- 
ries she fastens up in the heart of some 
stupid peasant woman or gawky clown 
a question of love or honor or justice, so 
far reaching in its tragic significance that 
we tremble for the poor victim. But the 
problem is as much at home there as if 
she had plumbed the mind of a sage with 
it. She has the faculty of discovering 
and testing the moral deeps in sim- 
ple fisherman nature. Thus her prin- 
cipal characters show a curious combi- 
nation of meanness and virtue. They 
appear to unite a sort of red whiskered 
stinginess with some lofty motive which 
raises them to a peerage in determining 
moral values, and yet distinguishes 
them from the native noble ease of real 
peers, who never strain up through their 
tribulations, but rise or fall by their 
standards with incomparable courage 
and poise,—and that is the ineradicable 
difference between the high born man 
and the other who is somehow derived 
from the soil, and holds on to his clod 
nature to the last. Whether it is the 
world or the flesh or the devil with which 
he contends, the former never parts with 
his impenetrable personal reserve, where- 
as the latter shows his wounds to the 
whole village and calls for -judgment. 
He squeezes a great issue into his nar- 
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row life, and fights it out so meanly that 
at best he is only a street corner hero. 
“ Zack ” makes all this very plain in her 
dealings with the “Dunstable Weir” 
people, not by any show of sentiment, 
but by a course of action that reaches 
from each man’s door step down the 
green lane of life to his grave. 


Cal 
A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period. By R. L. Ottley. New York: 


The Macmillan Co. 


There is quite too little popular knowl- 
edge of Hebrew history as constructed 
by intelligent use of the literature of 
the Old Testament. People know 
the stories and biographical incidents, 
but even those who “teach” the Bible 
have no knowledge of the political move- 
ments in Palestine in Old Testament 
times, of its social and industrial life, 
and of the development of the religion of 
Israel. Few ministers could give as 
rational an account of Hebrew his- 
tory as a capable high school stu- 
dent could give of the history of the 
United States. Theological students are 
set to study books of the Old Testament 
whose place in the history of Israel they 
never learn. Several attempts have been 
made to furnish manuals for the study 
of Hebrew history, notably by Cornill 
and Kent. One of the authors of “ Lux 
Mundi” now furnishes a short history 
which excels in fitness for the student. 
It is painstaking in its references to the 
Biblical text, and careful notes make 
clear the historical bearing of many Old 
Testament passages. It gives a forceful 
sketch of the outlines of Hebrew history, 
and for many will change the Old Testa- 
ment from a jumble of incidents to an 
orderly account of the early life of this 
great religious people. The author 
makes good use of modern criticism, 
and treats the early narratives of Genesis 
as legends, and the stories of the patri- 
archs not as chronicles of individuals, 
bet as tribal histories cast in personal 
orm. 


& 
Anne Scarlett. By M. Imlay Taylor. Chi- 
cago: A.C, McClurg & 4 ae ’ 


A quaint story of colonial days in 
Boston, when the “blue laws” kept 
feminine vanity in check, the “ ducking 
stool” for scolds was a public institu- 
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tion and women were hanged for being 
witches. The author shows an intimate 
knowledge of witch laws and tradition ; 
but the story is somewhat marred by 
the manner in which she occasionally 
throws up her hands and makes tritely 
pious comments upon scandalous situa- 


tions. 
x 


Literary Notes 


In the spring we are to have another 
Sherlock Holmes book from McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 


....The Scribners are issuing a pocket edi- 
tion of George Meredith, consisting of fifteen 
volumes. Each volume-is 6% x 4% inches in 
size and is bound in red cloth. 


...-Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, who, with his 
sister, has edited the Critic since its beginning, 
now leaves the magazine to associate himself 
with Dodd, Mead & Co. He will spend the 
greater part of his time in London. 


...-The third volume of the Dowden 
Shakespeare (The Bowen-Merrill Co.) con- 
tains ‘“ King Lear,” edited by W. J. Craig. 
We have already expressed our high apprecia- 
tion of the excellence of this as a general 
library edition. Were the paper a trifle more 
opaque it would be an ideal edition. 


.+-+-Mr. Charles Evans, of Chicago, has 
completed his bibliography of books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals printed in the United 
States from the genesis of printing in 1639 
down to the year 1820. The work includes 
about 70,000 titles and will be published in 
demy quarto volumes with large margins. 


..+.‘ The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum” 
come from California. They are after the 
fashion of this: 

“Get wise to how the Hoodlum Sonneteer 

Has flim-flammed poor old Petrarch’s classic 

Muse, 

Until the lady wobbles in her shoes 

And does some steps extremely on the queer.” 


...-Dr. Germann, of Columbia University, 
gives the following statistics of attendance in 
the larger universities of the country: Har- 
vard, 5,991; Columbia, 5,041; the University 
of Michigan, 4,156; the University of Chicago, 
3,974; the University of Minnesota, 3,800; the 
University of California, 3,794; Cornell, 3,700; 
the University of Wisconsin, 3,021; Yale, 
2,066; Pennsylvania, 2,907; Northwestern 
University, 2,523, and. Princeton, 1,391. 


.+.. Two more sections of the “ New English 
Dictionary ” have come to us. These sections 
include words from Kaiser to Leisurely; the 
second section alone contains 1,603 more words 
and 14,774 more illustrative quotations than 


’ was not named Laddie?” 
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any previous dictionary. It is amusing to 
see political bias creeping into so impersonal 
a work as a great dictionary. The only quota- 
tion given under Kaiser which refers to the 
present owner of that title is from the Con- 
temporary Review: “The Kaiser’s chief of- 
fense in the eyes of most Englishmen was his . 
telegram of congratulation to President Kruger 
after the surrender of Dr. Jameson.” 


....From the “ Poems” by Arthur Symons 
we quote the following: 
“ The wind is rising on the sea, 
The windy white foam-dancers leap; 
And the sea moans uneasily, 
And turns to sleep, and cannot sleep. 


“Ridge after rocky ridge uplifts 

Wild hands, and hammers at the land, 
Scatters in liquid dust and drifts 

To death among the dusty sand. 


“On the horizon’s nearing line, 
Where the sky rests, a visible wall, 
Grey in the offing, I divine 
The sails that fly before the squall.” 


s 
Pebbles 


“Dm you ever see a Scotch collie that 
“ Yes, we had one 
once.” “ What was its name?” “ Lassie.”— 


Smart Set. 


....»Putting the Seal On.—“ He gave me a 
message to deliver to brother George,” she 
explained, demurely. “ Was it necessary to 
kiss you in order to do that?” demanded her 
mother. “ Yes,” she answered; “it was a 
sealed message.”—Washington Star. 


..-.‘ May I ask what the middle ‘S’ in 
your name signifies, Miss Isabel?” “ Cer- 
tainly, Mr. De Crashe. It stands for “ Shaz- 
zar.” “Shagzar?” “Yes. I was named 
after an eminent woman mentioned in the 
Scriptures—Belle Shazzar.”—The Homiletic 
Review. 


....Both in tennis and in real life, love is 
a bad thing. In both cases it amounts to 
nothing, and, before you get through, you 
often have to resort to three balls to net 
enough to pull you through. You court, serve, 
make a deuce of a racket—and when it’s all 
over, you’ve lost anyway.—Cornell Widow. 


“O, Mary Ann, come row with me 
Upon the silent bay; 

Where dancing moonbeams here and there 
Disport themselves at play.” 


“ Oh, sir,” said simple Mary Ann, 
“TI hardly think I ought’r, 
For I’m afraid we’d seem to cast 
Reflections on the water.” 
—Cornell Widow. 
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The Columbia University 
Presidency 


It is during President Low’s adminis- 
tration that Columbia University has 
risen from the rank of a small college to 
that of a great university. It has ceased 
to be a local, and come to be a national in- 
stitution. We no longer think of it as an 
Episcopal school, but rather as New 
York’s great contribution to the learning 
of all her people. No other university in 
all the country can rival it for location, 
seated as it is on accommanding and yet 
accessible hight, within the occupied lim- 
its of the commercial metropolis of the 
continent. It can fairly ask to be the 
chief pride of the city, and the recipient 
of the most lavish gifts of her citizens. 

To this position of considerable 
achievement and fully acquired promise 
Columbia University has come, mainly 
during the Presidency of Mr. Low. To 
be sure, the plans for it had been begun 
before his election, and some departments 
ot the university inaugurated ; but it was 
then cramped in location and in finances ; 
and it was in the hopes of an immense de- 
velopment under his direction that the 
young Mayor of Brooklyn, a graduate of 
Columbia College and a successful and 
wealthy business man, was called to the 
presidency. Well did he do his work. 
‘The departments have been increased, the 
faculty greatly enlarged, the number of 
students multiplied, the institution ré- 
moved to the unequaled location on the 
hights, a noble series of buildings erected 
and a considerable endowment raised. 
All this has been done by an enterpris- 
ing body of trustees and an enthusiastic 
corps of teachers, under the lead of a 
president who was willing and eager to 
pour his own wealth into the service of 
the university, and so was able, as one 
of the best among them, to demand the 
co-operation of men of wealth. 

Mr. Low has. been a man of affairs 
rather than a scholar. He is such a man 
as the university needed in its transition. 
It is an administrator that great institu- 


tions require for their head. Even the 
choice of able and learned teachers does 
not, in such institutions, fall on the presi- 
dent, but rather on the faculties of the 
several departments. It is the president’s 
business to get the money, to co-ordinate 
the departments of instruction and keep 
the trustees and the professors in good 
humor for their work. He must be a 
man of enterprise, quick to see what is 
needed, able to get it, apt to manage men. 

But he does not absolutely need him- 
self to be a great scholar, nor even to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all the nice- 
ties of education, and President Low did 
not claim such knowledge. For such in- 
formation he depended on the faculties 
of his several departments. Now among 
the deans of these departments there was 
no one so thoroughly acquainted with the 
history and operations of instruction as 
was Nicholas Murray Butler, the Dean of 
the Department of Philosophy; and 
President Low found him of constant and 
indispensable help. In many respects he 
was like President Low. He is a man of 
about forty years, a New Yorker by birth 
and education, a graduate of Columbia 
University, a man who has a gift for 
management and business, of very large 
executive power; and if he lacks the 
tremendous advantage which Mr. Low’s 
wealth gave him, and which it was not 
easy to duplicate, he has the added quali- 
fication of an extraordinary knowledge of 
educational methods and men. If he 
does not possess immense learning in 
philosophy and science, he is wonderfully 
well informed in all their accessories of 
instruction’ and education. We use the 
word education and not pedagogy, altho 
we believe President Butler does not dis- 


‘dain the latter word, because we would 


not fling at him a.word which seems. to 
us to connote more nonsensé,: fuss and 


humbug than does the designation of any 
of the departments of instruction which | 
‘it assumes to direct. 


Mesopotamia are two “ blessed ” words. 
In the methods of education Professor 
Butler was an acknowledged chief au- 
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thority. He belonged to the class of stir- 
ring, active young men, somewhat of the 
Roosevelt style, ready and able to take 
responsibility, competent to present to the 
trustees a clear and well arranged balance 
sheet, a manager and an. executive. 
When President Low was called to be 
Mayor of New York, it was natural that 
he should recommend his chief adviser 
and helper first to be Acting President, 
and then to be made his successor. 

No more responsible task or more 
grand opportunity could be offered to any 
man, and hardly a heavier burden. We 
do not pretend to know the secrets of the 
trustees, but we do know that a fearful 
financial load is put on the new president 
which Mr. Low found it very hard to 
carry. No one knows yet what genius 
President Butler may develop for raising 
money ; but he cannot say Come, as could 
his wealthy predecessor ; he must say Go. 
It was a great merit of President Low 
that he insisted with his trustees that the 
university’s income should be used to sup- 
port and develop the university, and not 
spent in interest on debts and annuity 
funds or for the carrying of unproductive 
property. He saw that he must make his 
income and outgo balance only by gather- 
ing from year to year the very large sum 
needed to pay those fixed charges that 
were not properly educational. Not only 
did he give considerably over a million 
dollars for the new buildings of the uni- 
versity, but his annual contribution to 
make up the deficit has not been less than 
forty or fifty thousand dollars. It is pos- 
sible—we do not know—that he did not 
feel it wise to continue this drain on his 
private means indefinitely ; it is possible— 
we do not know—that the trustees, as at 
present constituted, have been too ready 
to lean back on his bounty, or have not 
been as able as they were to answer the 
demands of the situation. The old and 
wealthy men of great public spirit have 
some of them passed away, and their 
places have been taken, in considerable 
part, under pressure of the young alumni, 
by younger and less known men, unable 
to carry so heavy a load. 

The success of President Butler will 
depend on his ability to secure the finan- 
cial aid of rich men of New York, who 
are not on his board of trustees. He 
needs to secure not less than five million 
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dollars soon for an endowment, to save a 
constantly recurring deficit. If he can 
do this—and we trust and believe he can 
—his executive ability will secure him a 
magnificent success. Once past the dan- 
ger line of such burdensome deficits, 
money will flow in by gift and bequest, 
and it will be thought as much of a dis- 
credit for a rich New Yorker not to leave 
a bequest for Columbia University as it 
is in Boston not to remember Harvard in 
one’s will. But if this endowment is not 
raised, if President Butler fails to balance 
his budget, his trouble will begin. The 
expenses of instruction will have to be 
cut down, and the promising young pro- 
fessors will accept better positions else- 
where. But we expect no such failure. 
There are a plenty of men in New York, 
without going to Mr. Carnegie, who can 
easily make Columbia University the best 
appointed and maintained institution of 
learning in the country, and we believe 
they will do it. Columbia belongs now 
not to a sect, not to a class, but to Chris- 
tian and Jew, to rich and poor. She 
should be made the fairest pride of our 


Metropolis. 
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The Responsibility of Directors 


THE recent collision in the Park Av- 
enue tunnel of the New York Central 
Railroad Company has excited intense 
popular indignation, the object of which 
is not the engineer whose locomotive 
struck the waiting train and killed seven- 
teen of its passengers, but the great cor- 
poration that employed him. . A large 
majority of the people in and near New 
York regard the controlling officers of 
the corporation as morally responsible 
for the awful slaughter of these passen- 
gers. Is this prevailing opinion as to 
one of the richest and most powerful of 
the world’s railway companies warranted 
by the facts? If it is, what are the reme- 
dies that should be applied in this case, 
and what is the lesson of this dreadful 
event concerning the duties of those to 
whom the direction of the affairs of such 
corporations is intrusted? 

Signals to restrain the engineer of the 
following train were displayed in the 
tunnel. He says he did not. and could 
not see them, because the tunnel was full 
of blinding smoke and steam: There is 
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evidence that he tells the truth. He is a 
man of good habits and his record was 
clean. There was noise, as well as smoke, 
in the tunnel; for sixteen trains were 
moving in it, and one was passing him. 
At that hour the trains in this congested 
subway are but one or two minutes apart. 
He was late, and anxious to reach the sta- 
tion. And so the collision took place— 
the accident which he had prayed every 
day to avoid—in the tunnel which he had 
never entered without an oppressive 
sense of danger. 

Why were the signals hidden by smoke 
and steam? For lack of proper ventila- 
tion; probably also on account of the 
unlawful use of bituminous coal, for 
which the company had recently been 
censured by a Grand Jury; and for 
the reason that the company per- 
sisted in using steam locomotives in the 
tunnel against the protests of a Grand 
Jury and the public, who held that elec- 
tric motors should have been substituted 
for them. 

The history of this terminal and its ap- 
proaches exhibits the extraordinary iner- 
tia of a corporation with respect to rea- 
sonable improvements at its most impor- 
tant station, while it has been engaged 
in progressive undertakings elsewhere. 
Here is a long and narrow pocket, at the 
entrance of which three railways con- 
verge. With the large growth of busi- 
ness its capacity has not been increased. 
One hundred and sixty passenger trains 
pass each way over the four tracks of 
the old tunnel every twenty-four hours. 
The inadequate area of the company’s 
property for the use of trains, adjoining 
the station itself, is the same as it was 
thirty years ago. The constantly increas- 
ing pressure of traffic has been the cause 
of frequent and annoying delays in trans- 
portation through this passageway, the 
only one for steam roads from the east 
and north, For years passengers using 
it have suffered great discomfort and 
been exposed to danger. It is well known 
that safeguards already long in use on 
some other roads were introduced by the 
Central reluctantly and only after public 
indignation had been aroused by dread- 
ful collisions. The company has been 
censured repeatedly by grand juries, but 
with little sapparent effect. en years 
ago an engineer who caused a collision 
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because smoke and steam would not per- 
mit him to see the signals in the tunnel 
was exonerated by a coroner’s jury, 
which called for better ventilation, but 
did not get it. Until a few months ago 
the company had in the tunnel an open 
sewer, with respect to which the Board 
of Health was constrained to exercise its 
authority. Is it surprising that the pub- 
lic now declines to censure Wisker, the 
engineer of the White Plains train, and 
holds the company’s executive officers 
and directors responsible because they 
permitted the conditions which invited a 
collision in the smoke and racket of this 
overtaxed subway ? 

The remedy generally prescribed in 
this case is the substitution of electric 
power for steam. Five months ago, in 
its declaration of censure, a Grand Jury 
said it had been “ convinced by evidence ” 
that “ to install electric traction in these 
tunnels and the approaches thereto, every- 
thing required can be had without diffi- 
culty, delay, or great initial expense.” 
We admit that it does not seem to have 
been conclusively proved that electric 
power can now be applied with entire 
success to the tunnel and its approaches 
in the manner in which it is successfully 
used on some other roads. It does not 
follow, however, that the great resources 
of the company could not have caused a 
satisfactory solution of the problem if 
they had been employed with an earnest 
desire to solve it. The use of electric 
force would promote the safety and com- 
fort of passengers. In a tunnel where 
there is no smoke or steam passengers 
can breathe freely, an engineer can see 
the signals and trains can be shut out of 
occupied blocks by an automatic with- 
drawal of electric current. Even if ex- 
perts and grand juries are too sanguine 
about the prompt availability of electric 
power, other remedies can be applied. 
If the present terminal is to be retained, 
there should be more tunnels. These can 
be made at each side of the present sub- 
way, and at a lower level. The electric 
motors needed for them would be ready 
in due time. The company should also 
enlarge the area of its train yard near the 
station, and: make an effort to ventilate 
the existing tunnel. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, chairman of 
the} directors, says “there is no limit to 
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the money ” the road is willing to spend 
in making the tunnel safe and comfort- 
able for travelers. But the public thinks 
there has been no evidence of the com- 
pany’s desire to spend money without 
limit for this purpose. The people look 
at the names of Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Mor- 
gan, Mr. Rockefeller and others in the 
Board and Executive Committee; they 
consider the fact that these’ gentlemen 
represent great holdings of stock and pri- 
vate fortunes probably exceeding a billion 
of dollars; they call to mind the exhibi- 
tions of their extraordinary power in 
other undertakings, and they believe that 
the same power ought to have been ex- 
erted for the improvement of this tunnel 
and terminal. 

In this instance the duty of the direct- 


ors is the duty of men whose power is ~ 


beyond question. If Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt and Mr. J. Pierpont’ Morgan 
and Mr. Rockefeller—or even Mr. Van- 
derbilt alone—had decided two or three 
years ago that the approaches to this rail- 
way station must be made equal in safety 
and comfort to any similar approaches in 
the world, who can doubt that the work 
of improvement would now be com- 
pleted? Where the power is so great 
the responsibility is increased, and how 
shall excuse be found for failure to per- 
form the duty owed to the public by capi- 
talists so powerful controlling great un- 
dertakings based upon public franchises? 
‘We are confident that these gentlemen 
are grieving over the slaughter of those 
unfortunate passengers. But we are not 
so confident that they have the right con- 
ception of the duty of a director of a rail- 
‘way company. Many failures to realize 
the obligations of directorship are caused 
by the interest of the director in other af- 
fairs and numerous boards. But this di- 
version of interest does not deserve the 
sympathetic approval of the people, who 
must protect themselves by resorting to 
the enforcement of existing laws or the 
enactment of new ones. A neglect of 
duty owed to the public by those who di- 
rect the affairs of railway corporations 
tends now to stimulate a movement for 
the public control of railways, a move- 
ment that also is assisted by the great 
-consolidation projects that may divert the 
attention of a director from local ques- 
tions as to which his responsibility is 
clearly defined. 
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Criticism 

A FRIEND of the late Dr. Twining said 
of him the other day that “in his long 
service as a literary editor, first of THE 
INDEPENDENT and later of The Evangel- 
ist, he always tried to tell the truth, in a 
spirit of generous appreciation.” 

The conception of criticism which this 
remark conveys is one that has been hotly 
assailed, and as hotly defended by critics 
of more or less pretension, ever since the 
days of the old Edinburgh Review. 
There are critics who cannot discover any 
difference between kindly appreciation 
and hopeless stupidity. There are critics 
whose sincerity is indistinguishable from 
the quality that Artemus Ward labeled 
“pure cussedness.” 

There is a widely diffused feeling in 
literary and in scientific circles that 
American criticism has fallen upon evil 
days. In the clubs, in the studios and 
in the meetings of learned bodies one 
rarely hears the subject of criticism men- 
tioned save with sarcasm or contempt. 
It is hardly too much to aver that in 
America to-day there is no publication 
making a specialty of criticisni which en- 
joys the respect or the confidence of our 
best writers and our most carefully 
trained scholars. One or two such jour- 
nals, it is true, are found on the tables of 
nearly all men claiming to belong to the 
intellectual set, but this is solely because 
their news notes of new publications and 
their well-filled advertising pages make 
them useful as bulletins of literary and 
scientific activity. Their circulation is 
not sustained by their reviews. 

We speak now of journals in which all 
criticism is anonymous. Our remarks do 
not in full measure apply to the signed re- 
views that appear in special journals de- 
voted to particular branches of science or 
of scholarship. A somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with the opinions of men 
who read both classes of reviews has led 
us to certain reflections upon the causes 
that have produced in America a meas- 
urably strong feeling of respect for 
signed reviews in the technical journals 
and an ill concealed contempt for anony- 
mous criticism in literary-journals of gen- 
eral circulation. 

With or without a basis of fact, a be- 
lief that anonymous reviewing in this 
country is neither disinterested nor hon- 




















est is commonly held among readers to 
whom criticism is addressed. We have 
been at some pains to make inquiries, and 
we find that with practical unanimity 
American scholars discover in the un- 
signed review one of two dominant mo- 
tives—namely, first a desire to pay off an 
old score or to bring a rival into disre- 
pute; second, a desire to say “smart” 
things, which are supposed to make the 
journals readable, and therefore to make 
the writer a “ desirable contributor” in 
the eyes of the editor. In partial explana- 
tion of this belief is the further conviction 
that editors, in sending out a book for 
review, follow the practice of handing it 
to a professional rival of the author, and, 
if possible, to one with whom the author 
has quarreled. This practice is supposed 
to be based upon a theory that the true 
function of criticism is to expose an au- 
thor’s errors, or other shortcomings. 
But human nature is frail, and the temp- 
tation to be unfair to a rival under cover 
of anonymity is often too strong to be 
resisted. In the signed review this temp- 
tation is offset by responsibility. Over 
his own signature a man cannot treat his 
rival unfairly without exposing himself 
to condemnation. 

We shall not undertake to say whether 
the beliefs to which we have referred, and 
conéerning the general prevalence of 
which among American scholars there 
can be no doubt, are justified by the ac- 
tual editorial conduct of American liter- 
ary journals at the present time. We 
prefer, rather, to point out what we our- 
selves are satisfied is the one sound rule 
by which anonymous reviewing should 
be governed. Whether THe INDEPEND- 
ENT successfully follows this rule or not 
our readers, and not we ourselves, must 
say. We can at least claim that it repre- 
sents the ideal toward which we strive. 

Every great publishing house, as is 
well known, employs “ readers” to ex- 
amine and pass judgment upon manu- 
scripts. The reader’s judgment is trans- 
mitted to the publisher in writing. It is 
always essentially, and frequently in liter- 
ary form, a critical review which, if put 
into. the columns of a literary journal, 
would not be distinguishable from re- 
views written after the publication of the 
book. To-the initiated, howéver, it has 


one quality that post facto reviews too 


often lack. ' It is written under respon- 
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sibility and in absolute good faith, A 
reader who should fall into the prac- 
tice of “turning down” manuscripts 
to punish his own enemies, or to keep 
his rival out of print, or who should 
undertake to “ work off ” upon the public 
the good-for-nothing productions of. his 
friends, would soon be without employ- 
ment. The publisher demands from his 
reader an absolutely unprejudiced opin- 
ion upon the subject-matter, the scholar- 
ship and the literary quality of the manu- 
script in hand. He demands also an in- 
telligent opinion of the probable commer- 
cial value of the work. To answer the 
latter question the reader must be ac- 
quainted with that part of the reading 
public to which the book makes its appeal, 
and must know in advance whether the 
work, whatever its substantive value, is 
sufficiently interesting in its manner to 
insure its reasonable success. 

It is this kind of reviewing, as we hold, 
that the literary editor should exact from 
his contributors. The journalistic re- 
viewer need not always say precisely the 
same things that the reader of manuscript 
wotld say, much less should he always 
word his criticism in just the same way. 
But he should place himself in the disin- 
terested attitude, and, after making the 
same searching examination of the work 
that he would make if he were a publish- 
er’s reader, he should write in the same 
spirit of candid and responsible reporting 
of the facts. The editor, on his part, 
should view the reviewer’s work as a lib- 
eral-minded and intelligent publisher 
would view it,—that is to say, in the spirit 
of a man who is exacting responsible 
work and will take nothing less. 

That a great deal of the criticism which 
passes current in American literary col- 
umns to-day is indeed scandalous we fear 
must be admittted. On the one hand, we 
see a childish laudation of trash turned 
out by popular novelists, or columns of 
platitudes about scholarly productions 
which the reviewers have not read beyond 
the Table of Contents or the Preface; on 
the other hand, we read biting, sneering, 
carping, faultfinding and ingenious mis- 
representation, which carries on its face 
the plain revelation that it is the spite of 
a mean nature, who is relieving his feel- 
ings. ‘All this is ‘most unworthy of the 





authorship and the scholarship of a great’ 
nation.. We need—we. greatly need—a 
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truthful, a candid, a responsible criticism. 
Our literature, our scholarship, our 
science, our art are suffering to-day from 
the lack of it. We believe that the public 
is ready for it, and that upon editors rests 
a responsibility to provide it. 


* 


Children and Parents 


Younc lions never disappoint parental 
instincts by growing into jackals. They 
are born great and cannot change their 
fate. But with the human species there 
is a difference. Nature does not always 
tag her prodigies, nor fix a limit to their 
power. Every child is at liberty to make 
the jackal choice; and each one inherits 
a peculiar gift of the old ancestral Adam 
exactly suited to his mind and temper. 
Thus is the necessity laid upon us of di- 
recting, coaching each one out of his 
little original state of barbarism and 
qualifying him for the civil and religious 
duties of life. 

The question involved in every system 
of training is to know how far the child 
is capable of working out his own salva- 
tion, and where to save him the expense 
of too costly experiences. It is inexperi- 
ence more than the devil that we have to 
deal with in children. And when we 
consider the lack of parental genius dis- 
played in working out this problem 
Rousseau’s cowardice in presenting his 
children to the State is at least intelligi- 
ble. There was a kind of inhuman wis- 
dom in his withdrawal from a position 
which he considered himself incapaci- 
tated to fill. And while the State found- 
ling system turned children into mere 
civil products, the modern family nurs- 
ery is often too far removed from pa- 
rental associations for the youngsters who 
grow up out of it to be altogether su- 
perior to these bottle babies of France. 

Indeed, the training of children is a 
personal matter rather than a profes- 
sional or a civil business, and one where 
more than the disposition to dictate laws 
and expound ethics is required to insure 
success. And this accounts for the fact 
that some very good people fail to rear 
respectable families. They fall short, not 
of affection, but of sympathy. They 
have lost that sense of youthful intimacy 
which is the only basis of vital relation- 
ship with children. And they have so far 





progressed in the still life-of spiritual 
rectitude as to be fanatically intolerant 
of those little tiptoeing excursions which 
children make in the science of living 
beyond the ‘borders of tedious proprie- 
ties and parental principles. The pe- 
culiar failing of these people is that they 
are always “sicking” the scriptures 
after these brave little wanderers who are 
still too near their native heaven to stand 
in much danger of damnation. 

In fact the inclination of most parents 
is to impose upon the very young obli- 
gations and duties before they have the 
moral bias to fulfil the ancient law of 
righteousness. For, to know the differ- 
ence between good and-evil is a matter 
of intelligence and opportunity; but the 
ability ‘to live up to so much mental dis- 
cretion is another and older problem. 
A child is not rendered capable of re- 
sisting the bodily craving for stolen 
sweets because he understands the sin of 
theft. And however well grounded in 
the Ananias doctrine he will risk cov- 
ering his little moral nakedness with a 
few young green lies rather than expose 
a weakness to the alien eyes of older 
critics. Modesty and self-defense drive 
him to corruption long before he comes 
within range of the pulpit or commits 
himself to the eternal order. And, as a 
rule, no opportunity is given him to out- 
grow his transgressions naturally. That 
inspiring expectation is seldom held up to 
encourage him as is the promise of ex- 
changing kilts for visible manly 
breeches; but. he is hurried upon the 
rack of~humiliating repentance. His 
real fall comes at once through the 
awakened sense of guilt and shame; for, 
in the beginning, all children live far 
above the mortification of a reprobate 
conscience, and their frailties result not 
so much from innate depravity as from 
untutored innocence or the inherent 
lawlessness of lively flesh. As for re- 
pentance, that is a healthy revulsion of 
the moral nature in stereotyped sinners, 
but if too frequently urged upon a child 
it is disintegrating, casts down the spirit 
that is in him and enfeebles his powers 
of resistance before the actual trials of 
life begin. 

However, to condemn is easier than to 
suggest a better plan of discipline. If 
we could get a candid expression from 
children themselves much light might be 
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thrown upon important points in the dis- 
cussion. But they are either too far re- 
moved from us, or are hypnotized by us 
to such an extent that they rarely tell all 
- they know, and confine themselves to the 
shrewder policy of. reciting what they 
know we think or wish to think of them. 
Still we venture the opinion that if 
God and nature punish, and if the devil 
leers over the top of every child’s cate- 
chism, apparently the duty of parents is 
more particularly to accompany them 
along the perilous way they must go. To 
terrorize and then leave them to make the 
journey alone, according to confusing di- 
rections, is hardly fair. For children do 
not learn to live by lines and precepts, 
but through a personal intimacy with the 
forms of life about them. And they too 
rarely enjoy the moral security there is 
in the companionship of their legitimate 
elders. These are like foreign powers, 
indeed, friendly, but remote from the is- 
lands of their young lives. Children 
miss more than we suspect the telepathy 
between them and the power of goodness 
in older people. Orphaned. of this subtle 
relationship before they comprehend the 
nature of the laws that bind them to God 
and goodness, they become the step-chil- 
dren of the world at large, and suffer 
their way up or down through great 
tribulations. _ No wonder so many of 
them wander into far countries and waste 
their substance in riotous living! 
People who cannot stand the test of 
companionship with children, or who 
consider it too costly an obligation to 
them, have no moral right to become 
parents at all. For no system of training 
can take the place of superior elder kin- 
ship. And if so many young people sur- 
vive to reach a noble maturity, in spite 
of this common neglect of parents, the 
fact only proves that things are not so 
logically ordained as they appear to be, 
so that a man may outwit his own destiny 
and reflect more credit upon his progeni- 
tors than they deserve. 
Sd 


Night Air and Health 


WE are in the midst of the season 
when the days are shortest and the hours 
of sunshine fewest. We are also at the 
time when respiratory affections are com- 
monest: “Colds,” as they are called, 
are, however, set down without more ado 





as due to changes of temperature, and 
the possible connection between these 
bothersome ailments and lack of sun- 
shine and fresh air is very little consid- 
ered. If these conditions are supposed 
to enter as causes of the greater liability 
to diseases of the aif passages it is only 
because of the traditional harmfulness of 
night air and the necessity for greater 
exposure to it during the season of short- 
est days. For most people are firmly 
persuaded that even for the healthy night 
air is not innocuous, while for the deli- 
cate, and especially for sufferers from 
pulmonary affections, to be out in night 
air is tempting fate. The free admission 
of the air at night to the room of an in- 
valid is apt to be considered a serious 
risk. Medical men are constantly plead- 
ing for more air for the sick room and 
especially at night, but popular tradition 
still holds its sway and limits ventilation 
below the point of proper wholesome- 
ness. 

More than half a century ago a great 
English physician said that the only pure 
air at night is the night air, and pure air 
is the great desideratum in health or ill- 
ness. Of late there has come the realiza- 
tion that the night air, especially in our 
large towns, is more wholesome than the 
day air. For one thing it contains less 
dust, because there is less movement on 
the streets to disturb dust accumulations 
and lift them into the grasp of the winds. 
How important this matter of dust and 
its dangers is may-be gathered from the 
fact that in the recent European sani- 
tariums for the treatment of tuberculosis 
there is a room adjoining the main en- 
trance where patients must remove their 
walking shoes and don house shoes and 
where they must brush their outer cloth- 
ing in order to avoid, as far as possible, 
carrying dust into the living rooms. 
Dust is not alone irrita.ion, but it carries 
with it many living germs, most of them 
harmless, but some capable of setting up 
annoying catarrhal conditions if they 
happen to find a resting: place on already 
ailing tissues. 

The old prejudice against night air 
is due to the. former theories with re- 
gard to the origin of malaria.. As the 
name indicates, this was thought to be 
due to bad air. Malaria is most fre- 
quently contracted by exposure at night. 
We now know that the reason for this 
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greater liability to malarial affections af- 
ter nightfall is that the mosquito carrier 
of the disease flies about only after the 
heat of the day is over. Unacclimated 
observers have lived during the malarial 
season in a tent on the Roman Campagna, 
or in the still more malarial country back 
from Naples, and have never suffered 
the. slightest inconvenience from the 
disease. They have not avoided the 
night air, but have avoided the mosquito. 
The night employees of the Italian rail- 
ways in malarial districts always suffered 
severely from malaria until the adoption 
of face veils and gloves, while other pre- 
cautions against the mosquito have in re- 
cent years greatly lessened the amount 
and severity of the malaria among these 
people. 

How little medical men remain at- 
tached to the old tradition of any pos- 
sible harmfulness of night air may be 
judged from recent discussions and ob- 
servations with regard to pulmonary 
diseases. In London during last winter 
the most successful treatment of tubercu- 
losis within the city limits was reported 
from St. Thomas’s Hospital, where pa- 
tients who would consent to the condi- 
tions were kept constantly night and 
day on an open balcony. Sufferers from 
pulmonary hemorrhage and from pain- 
ful tuberculous pleurisy were relieved of 
their symptoms by this absolute open-air 
treatment where all other remedies had 
failed. It is well known that consump- 
tive patients do very well in tents even in 
a severe climate, and the rather drafty 
forest huts of the Adirondack region 
have saved many a life. In the sanitaria 
for tuberculous patients in the Alps it is 
not an unusual experience for the pa- 
tients “to wake up and find that several 
inches of snow has drifted silently on 
their beds during the night.” 

A prominent physician who has had 
experience in the treatment of respira- 
tory diseases in tents said before the 
New York State Medical Association not 
long ago that if he were to be taken 
with pneumonia he would prefer to be 
treated under the trees in the park than 
in the best appointed hospitals. It is well 
known that the mortality among soldiers 
from pneumonia is very low, tho their 
irregular life and exposure to inclement 
weather predisposes them to attacks of 
the disease and their run-down condition 





favorable. 
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would seem to render its prognosis un- 
Another similar class, the 
lumbermen of camps, suffer frequently 
from pneumonia, but seldom succumb to 
it. 

For health and illness one of the im- 
portant conditions is an abundance of 
fresh air. No old-time prejudice against 
night air should be allowed to limit the 
supply. Air, unlike water, very rarely 
takes up disease germs to distribute them. 
Even influenza, one of the most. easily 
distributable of diseases, has never been 
known to spread faster than the means 
of communication between communities. 
The unreasoning fear of night air is a 
relic of days when less rational theories 
of health and disease prevailed. Sleep- 
ing rooms especially need thorough ven- 
tilation, and this is even more important 
for sufferers whose external respiration 
is interfered with by reason of pulmonary 
trouble or whose internal respiration is 
disturbed because of cardiac affections. 


ot 
The Model City 


Wir the relief from congestion, 
caused by increased suburbanism,’ the 
idea of remodeling city life has taken 
new forms. The most important of these 
is the centralization of influences, and 
the grouping of buildings to that end. If 
one were to select the most evident fea- 
ture of the ordinary city, he would surely 
find it to be the scattering and waste of 
social force. Churches are dropped 
about, without consideration of religious 
utility ; often half a dozen in such close 
proximity that rivalry and friction are 
inevitable consequences, religious devel- 
opment almost an impossibility. Public 
buildings of the civic sort are also so scat- 
tered as to cause a large amount of use- 
less and costly travel from one to an- 
other,. making co-operation difficult; 
while, for a stranger, they are not easily 
to be found. The distribution of school 
buildings has been, as a rule, more eco- 
nomic, yet this has not always been the 
case. At the Exposition projected to be 
held in St. Louis in 1903 it is proposed 
to exhibit a model town. The designer, 
Mr. Albert Kelsey, tells us that his very 
first object is to create an official center, 
each building contributing not simply to 
its own convenience, but to general unitv 














and utility. The fire department, the 
hospital and the police stations will in 
each district be incorporated, and the 
buildings be immediately contiguous. 
These are correlated offices, and in all 
cases the buildings should be associated 
and grouped. But this exhibition will 
go much further ; it will try to show that 
the multifold workings of municipal life 
can be centralized at an advantage never 
yet worked out by our cities: 

Very much has recently been said in 
our progressive school journals about 
making the public school the center of 
the intellectual life of the town; in some 
ways the social center. This means more 
than at a glance seems involved. It 
means bringing together in one asso- 
ciated group our town library, museum, 
historical society, rural improvement so- 
ciety, art schools and night schools, play- 
grounds, lectures, and all other efforts at 
associated improvement and intellectual 
life and progress. In fine the school, in 
the minds of the most progressive think- 
ers, should no longer remain disasso- 
ciated from the rest of community effort. 
It should be the heart of a complete pur- 
pose to enlighten, enliven and to educate. 
Whatever is undertaken that can be 
called educative ‘should be correlated 
with the schools. It is to be noted that 
the change of plan which we here advo- 
cate works not only for the betterment 
of the town, but to inspire and stimulate 
the schools. It gives the teacher a place 
more positive and more closely affiliated 
with the parent. The superintendent 
holds a place of supreme influence over 
all classes of the community, not simply 
over the classes of school children. This 
will necessarily establish a higher stand- 
ard of qualification for teachers. They 
will hold a place collateral with that oc- 
cupied by clergymen. We believe that 
this is the next great advance step in the 
educational schedule of America. 

This exhibition will go one step fur- 
ther and undertake to show that the 
greatest utility and the greatest beauty 
may go together. There will be plaster 
casts of the most perfect hospital in the 
world; another cast will show the most 
complete harbor with its wharfs ; another 
will exhibit model roadways, canals and 
steamways,—the viaducts and subways 
as.well as elevated roads. Mr. Kelsey 
brings most of his models from Europe. 
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Yet he says that the United States is 
easily ahead, only for this, that we do 
not pull together and we do not realize 
“the interdependence that exists be- 
tween institutions and enterprises.” Our 
roads are worked by and for themselves. 
Our hospitals stand apart as models of 
charity. Some of our municipalities are 
beginning to grasp the situation,andthere 
is a general tendency to unity and co-ordi- 
nate transit with the great social ques- 
tions of the day. Our telephone service 
has certainly moved decidedly in the way 
of aiding social reform, while the tele- 
graph and the railroad are bound to ulti- 
mate in the same way. The telephone 
has got hold of the question of distribu- 
tion of population—discharging cities of 
their congestion, and at the same time 
equalizing the comforts and pleasures. of 
city and country. 

Possibly nothing will take quicker 
hold of the popular fancy than the model 
market house, with windows extending 
from sidewalk to rafter, and made of 
glass slats—so that a continuous passage 
of air is possible, while the interior is 
protected from stormy weather. Such 
exhibitions of the best designs for mu- 
nicipal arrangement will be a continuous 
object lesson that will of itself compen- 
sate the people for the outlay necessary 
to create a great exposition. 

Associated with this model city will be 
a crematory for the utilization of gar- 
bage. American towns are yet, for the 
most part, in the dark on this question of 
sewage. Most of our States still permit 
villages, or even large cities, to turn their 
poisonous refuse into streams that 
should be kept pure for fish to breed and 
for cattle to drink—if not for the use of 
human ‘beings. The effect is as wide 
reaching as it is disastrous. Reasonable 
sport is greatly limited, while food pro- 
duction is cut short—in some cases to 
the extent of one-half of all the food re- 
quired by the community. There is no 
reason for tolerating this state of affairs, 
only that the people have to choose be- 
tween foul streets and foul streams. A 
crematory in actual operation through- 
out the whole summer will enlighten 
thousands, who will go home to see that 
their knowledge is utilized. Mr. Kelsey 
proposes to go so far as to permit manu- 
facturers to exhibit such apparatus as 
they desire, in order to show the best 
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methods of disposing of rubbish, waste 
and garbage. 

Around this thought of unity the 
model town of the future must be shaped. 
Economy of social life is fully as im- 
portant as economy of individual or fam- 
ily life. There has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, a slight yielding to socialistic 
methods, without, however, anything 
like wholesale Socialism. Individualism 
is too thoroughly established in Ameri- 
can character to be eradicated. But that 
we shall become more co-operative and 
more like a family in our municipal work 
is certain. The family was the origin of 
the town. The ancient city was only an 
enlarged family home. It allowed 
adoption, and finally its gates were open 
to all comers. The new town will be the 
restoration of the original idea of fellow- 
ship. It will be the tun, or the villa, en- 
larged, and developed into a modern cos- 
mopolis. With this will come in a tend- 
ency to community of interests and a 
drift toward équalization of benefits. 
Society will mean the advantageous  col- 
laboration of the whole. It is desirable 
that reformers turn their attention as 
fast as possible from the dream of 
visionaries to the working out of prac- 
tical economic progress. We welcome 
with special pleasure such an exposition 
of town progress as Mr. Kelsey proposes. 


J 
Chamberlain and Von Bulow 


Bota Mr. Chamberlain, as Colonial 
Secretary of Great Britain, and Count 
Von Bilow, as Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire, might well be in better busi- 
ness than stirring up national animosities. 
It was a piece of decidedly bad policy for 
Mr. Chamberlain to say that the British 
army in South Africa had been guilty of 
no greater offense against humanity than 
had the Prussian army in the Franco- 
Prussian war. It may be true, but that 
kind of language provokes defense and 
recrimination. And Chancellor Von 
Bilow might well have passed it by, or 
seemed to explain it away, instead of re- 
senting it. He was quite too ready to 


yield to the passion of the Anglophobists, 
and his subsequent rebuke of much 
harsher language uttered in the Reichs- 
tag did not atone for his fault; while 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resentment at the 
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Chancellor’s criticism has been quite too 
freely expressed. 

Between Germany and Great Britain 
there are special bonds of national sym- 
pathy. They contain people of kindred 
race and kindred ideas. They can afford 
to be generous rivals in trade, but they 
cannot afford to be enemies. 

Consider what is the isolated position 
of Germany. On the east is the mighty 
empire of Russia, and on the west France 
—both recognized as her natural ene- 
mies, and the two bound in a close com- 
pact mainly against Germany. It is sole- 
ly against the boasted alliance of Russia 
and France that Germany maintains her 
enormous military establishment. And 
what allies has she to depend upon? Only 
the dissolving Dreibund. Italy is tired 
of the burden it puts upon her, and has 
now settled her quarrels with France, 
and has concluded a treaty which gives 
her the option to Tunis and its hinter- 
land. Austria is no sure friend of Ger- 
many, and remembers the war of a gen- 
eration ago. There may be at any time 
a dissolution of the Austrian Empire, and 
in that case, while German Austria might 
turn to its northern neighbor, Slavic 
Austria would be no sure friend. 

And Great Britain’s “ splendid isola- 
tion” is quite too dangerous a position 
to make her indifferent to her enemies. 
France is always dreaming of war with 
England, and England is always fearing 
a war with Russia. The war in South 
Africa has shown Great Britain that she 
has no friend on the Continent, unless it 
be Italy; and the prestige of the British 
Empire has not been raised by the con- 
duct of the war. England finds herself 
humiliated, if not weakened, and feels 
the sting of unjust and mendacious criti- 
cisms on her methods of warfare repeated 
and willingly believed on the Continent. 
This is no time for Great Britain to anger 
the strongest military nation in the world. 
We do not expect war, but war is made 
easy by mutual recrimination and conse- 
quent ill-will. The Emperor William, 
we believe, wants to live on terms of 
good will with Great Britain, and it is to 
be hoped that he will muzzle his Chan- 
cellor. We doubt if any one can muzzle 
Joseph Chamberlain, the man who dared 
to say of Russia, while himself in re- 
sponsible office, that “he must have a 
long spoon that must eat with the devil,” 




















Nobody knows what is the 
population of the world, 
but the report of the Cen- 
sus Bureau, issued last week, estimates it 
as between 1,500,000,000 and 1,600,000,- 
ooo. Of these people China and the Brit- 
ish Empire each rule between 350,000,- 
000 and 400,090,000; these two empires 
include nearly half the population of the 
world, unless the population of China is 
grossly overestimated. Next come Rus- 
sia and the United States. Russia has 
about 131,000,000 people, and that with- 
out counting the inhabitants of Manchu- 
ria, which is as good as annexed. The 
United States, with its new possessions, 
has about two-thirds the population of 
Russia—that is, 84,233,069, which in- 
cludes the 75,994,575 on this continent ; 
6,961,339, estimated in part, for the Phil- 
ippines ; 953,243 for Porto Rico; Hawaii, 
154,001; Alaska, 63,592; Guam, 9,000; 
Samoa, 6,100; Americans in military and 
naval service abroad in 1900, 91,219. The 
population ruled by France is almost as 
great as our own and is reckoned at 
83,600,000, but of these over 44,000,000 
are Arabs, negroes or Chinese, against 
only a little over 800,000 ruled by the 
United States who are not full Ameri- 
cans. 


A Census of 
the World 


& 
. The annual Convocation of 
oo Episcopal clergy of Okla- 


homa and Indian Territory 
has memorialized Congress in regard to 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians. It 
calls attention to the large death rate 
from tuberculosis, the evil of allowing 
Indians to lease their allotments instead 
of cultivating them, the need of supply- 
ing the Indians with stock cattle, and of 
making humane provision for their aged 
and infirm, and the importance of get- 
ting the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
speedily into a position of self-support. 
This is right in line with the policy re- 
cently announced by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and this would seem 
to be a good place to enforce it. With 
good land, both for farming and stock 
raising, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
draw rations and collect lease money and 
only one-fifth of them live on their allot- 
ments. An able-bodied Indian should 
not “be allowed to lease his land unless 
he cultivates a good slice of it himself. 
Then cut off his rations and give him a 
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chance to be a man. An enterprising 
school superintendent among these In- 
dians said in his report last year, speak- 
ing of some pupils recently married: 

“They have a comfortable home and could 
now be living like their white neighbors were 
it not that every two weeks they are given 
rations of beef, flour, etc. Often the young 
man could earn more supplies than are given 
hima in the time he spends in going after his 
gratuitous rations; but it is easy to drive up 
to the commissary and have some Government 
employee weigh out to each person 4 ounces 
coffee, 7 ounces sugar, etc. This is enough 
to remind them that they are Indians; that 
they are not expected to make their own liv- 
ing like other people. I believe that about 
every boy in this school has a pony, and many 
of them have saddles costing from $10 to $25. 
A large majority of the white boys in this 
community are not able to own a pony for 
their exclusive use, much less a saddle.” 

& 


A multitude of his friends 
Dr. Cuyler celebrated Dr. Cuyler’s 

eightieth birthday last week. 
From the fact that the memory of man 
hardly goes back to the time when he 
was not a social and religious power in 
our community, one would imagine him 
to be at least a hundred years old; but 
when one observes the freshness of 
thought and vigor of voice which he 
still brings to the service of city and 
Church, one would conclude that he was 
still in his young prime. We doubt not 
that he would still be the wide awake 
preacher of the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of Brooklyn had not his 
deafness made it impossible for him 
longer to do its pastoral work. The re- 
markable thing about Dr. Cuyler has 
been the overflowing vivacity of his 
sanctified service. . He has prepared dur- 
ing these nearly sixty years more ser- 
mons than almost any other man, and 
done it so easily, where other men would 
feel-it a burden, that he had time to write 
thousands of articles on religious themes, 
just the kind that people most. enjoy 
reading and are helped by, for THE INDE- 
PENDENT, The Evangelist and other pa- 
pers. If they were sections from his 
sermons, no one would suspect it from 
the style, nor from the manuscript, which 
always just filled one foolscap sheet of 
close writing on both sides, without era- 
sure. As pastor he was a most faithful 
visitor, adviser and consoler, for he had 








the social instinct in its best exercise, full 
of cheer and hearty laugh and sympathy. 
And as if all this were not enough’ he 
has been the active advocate of every re- 
form and the wise counsellor in all civic 
and national patriotism. We do not think 
of him even now as lingering over from 
the fellowship of the past generation of 
pulpit giants, but as the sempervirent 
good fellow of all good men and good 
causes, whose voice we hope yet for many 
years to hear for temperance, for the 
Indians, for the Church, and whose pen, 
we verily believe, will still fit in his 
fingers in the heavenly state. 


& 


Why it is that Congrega- 
tionalism has not had the 
prudence in New York City 
that it has enjoyed in Brooklyn is a ques- 
tion that has often been asked, the answer 
to which has called up some unpleasant 
memories. More than one strong church 
has been utterly lost to the denomination. 
Now for the first time within thirty years 
a new and promising strong church has 
been organized and has taken possession 
of its new house of worship well this side 
of Harlem. Dr. Stinson’s energy and 
wise management have been seconded by 
the generosity of many givers not even 
of the church or the denomination; and 
the Manhattan Congregational Church 
was dedicated last Sunday. It is on the 
corner of Broadway and Seventy-sixth 
Street, two miles above the old Broadway 
Tabernacle, and one mile above the site 
selected for the Tabernacle’s new build- 
ing. There is room for another church 
where it is, and a multitude of large 
apartment houses are in the neighbor- 
hood. There is a vigor and intelligence 
about the management of this church that 
have attracted to it an unusual number of 
progressive and scholarly people, and we 
observe that, in connection with the serv- 
ices of dedication, two of the leading in- 
structors of Columbia University were 
ordained deacons. 


A Manhattan 
Church 


Sir William Preece, one of 
the chief electrical authori- 
ties of the world, in a late 
address enumerated the greatest scien- 
tific discoveries of the past century as 
follows: 


Unpractical 
Discoveries 
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“1. The Principle of Evolution. 
“2. The Atomic Structure of Matter. 
“3. The Existence of the Ether and the 
Undulatory Theory of Light. 

“4. The Principles of Electro-Magnetic In- 
duction and Electrolysis. 

“5. The Principle of the Conservation of 
Energy.” 


Now each one of these greatest discover- 
ies is essentially theoretical rather than 
practical; it is a way of thinking about 
things rather than a way of doing things. 
The steam engine and the telegraph are 
not included; they are inventions rather 
than discoveries; they rest on a- lower 
plane. Some of these, as 2, 4 and 5,.have 
become of infinite value in the arts, but 
the establishment of the principles is of 
more account than any of their practical 
applications, because they include all 
those applications, and still more, be- 
cause the knowledge of great truths is 
the noblest of all acquisitions, far better 
than all the products of manufacturing 
wealth, and so the discovery of 1 and 3, 
altho of very little practical application, 
quite ranks with the other three. 


s 


The two magnificent maps of the Phil- 
ippines, prepared under the direction of 
the United States Signal Office by Gen- 
eral Greely, and now published as a sup- 
plement to the National Geographic 
Magazine, show every town or hamlet 
known to the Jesuits or reported to the 
War Department by its officers through- 
out the islands. It is interesting to see 
the multitude of red lines on the maps, 
which indicate cables, telegraphs and 
telephones, and which penetrate to near- 
ly all corners of the archipelago, and to 
remember that not one of the seven thou- 
sand miles of wire was in service three 
years ago. And it is of interest to the 
political economist to know further that 
all the telegraph lines are owned and 
operated by the Government, and a large 
part of the stations are open for messages 
of a private and commercial character. 
Here we have an illustration of what the 
United States Government can do in the 
way of public ownership of telegraphs 
and telephones. What our Government 
has done in the Philippines and Porto 
Rico it can do in the United States, It 
is no more than Great Britain does in 
the British Islands and in her colonies. 

































































Railroad Rates and Groups 


INTERESTING proceedings and events 
in the railway world mark the beginning 
of the year. The inquiry undertaken by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
already disclosed many and repeated vio- 
lations of the law by the leading railroad 
companies and the prominent shippers of 
provisions and grain. These violations 
were openly admitted by the railroad offi- 
cers while testifying in Chicago on the 
7th inst., and by shippers of grain, in 
Kansas City, two days later. For ex- 
ample, D. T. McCabe, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburg, admitted that his company had 
not maintained the rates filed by it with 
the Commission, and his examination was 
then continued as follows: 


“ Will you furnish to the Commission a 
record of the traffic in dressed beef and pro- 
visions on your lines last year, showing the 
tariff rates and the cuts on each shipment, 
the names of shippers, and the amounts of the 
rebates paid to them?” 

“T doubt if. such records have been kept,” 
replied Mr. McCabe. 

“Why not?” 

“ Possibly because it was thought you might 
ask for them.” 

“Then you mean to say that those records 
were destroyed to remove the evidence of your 
illegal acts?” 

“Frankly, that might be the reason. for 
destroying them.” 

“ Who takes the responsibility for ordering 
violations of the Interstate Commerce law, for 
ordering secret reductions of rates, on the 
Pennsylvania lines? ” 

“T am in charge of traffic affairs and do 
what I consider necessary for the best inter- 
ests of the company.” 


The offending shippers are to be prose- 
cuted, but the railroad officers escape pun- 
ishment because they confessed. Such 
concerns as Armour & Co., however, will 
not mind paying a fine of $5,000 for re- 
bates worth one hundred times as much. 
The testimony will be useful in promot- 
ing amendment of the statute by Con- 
gress. If neither law-makers nor exec- 
utive officers shall be successful in pre- 
venting such wholesale violations of law, 
Congress must be prepared for a growth 
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of public sentiment in favor of direct con- 
trol and even ownership of the roads by 
the Government. 

Minnesota, by its Attorney-General, 
appealed to the Supreme Court, on the 
7th, for an order to prevent the virtual 
consolidation of the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern railroads by means of the 
Northern Securities Company, submit- 
ting an elaborate argument against such 
a violation of her statutes, which forbid 
the union of parallel and competing lines. 
The decision of some years ago in the 
Pearsall case seems to indicate a favor- 
able response to this application. 

There is some probability that the har- 
mony of the railway groups will be dis- 
turbed by the Gould system, which hopes 
to become, or to include, a through line 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and has 
not been definitely placed in the com- 
munity arrangements already made. All 
sorts of statements have been published 
about the reported transfer of the Davis- 
Elkins West Virginia Central Road, but 
it appears now that in some way the Wa- 
bash (of the Gould system) has obtained 
control of the property, and that by 
means of it the system will be extended 
to an Atlantic port. 


] 


Financial Items 


THE output of the Mesaba iron ore 
district, which was opened less than 
ten years ago, has grown enormously, 
rising from only 613,000 tons in 1893 to 
8,991,278 in Igo1. 

.... The value of the coins made by the 
United States in 1901 was $134,693,- 
770, of which $101,735,000 was in gold. 
The $30,838,460 in silver included $22,- 
566,813 in standard dollars. 


....A.trolley line from Hartford to 
Springfield has been completed, on the 
east side of the Connecticut River, paral- 
leling the steam line of the New Haven 
Company between the two cities. 


....The Russian expedition engaged 
for three years past in exploring the 
shores of the Sea of Okhotsk has found 
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evidence of extensive deposits of gold on 
the coast and in the river valleys. 


__«ee.The loans and discounts of the 
New York National banks increased 
from $474,000,000 in December, 1899, to 
$602,000,000 in December, 1901, and the 
individual deposits from $382,000,000 to 
$559,000,000. 


.... The value of the mineral products 
of the United States in 1900, according 
to the Geological Survey’s report, issued 
last week, passed the billion-dollar mark 
for the first time, having been $1,067,- 
603,606, against $971,900,894 in 1899. 

...-Four seats on the New York 
- Stock Exchange were sold last week at 
$80,000, a price that was reached for the 
first time a few weeks ago. One of the 
four men who thus retired joined the 
Exchange in 1862, and two of them had 
been members since 1865. 


...-At the recent conference of the 
teachers of science employed by the 
Technical Education Board of the Lon- 
don County Council the neglect of scien- 
tific teaching and industrial research in 
Great Britain was lamented. English in- 
dustries would have saved millions of 
pounds, it was said, if such teaching had 
been stimulated and supported in the 
last thirty years. 


....In a review of the growth of in- 
dustrial consolidations, the Journal of 
Commerce shows that the aggregate 
capitalization (bonds included) of the 
consolidations formed in this country in 
1901 was $2,805,475,000, against $945,- 
195,000 in 1900, and $2,663,445,000 in 
1899. A census bulletin reports that the 
authorized capitalization of such indus- 
trial combinations a year and a half ago 


(May 31st, 1900) was $3,607,539,200. 


....The following gentlemen’ have 
just been elected Trustees of the New 
York Security &- Trust Company: 
Charles M. Schwab, Frank Tilford, Nor- 
man B. Ream, John S. Phipps, Wood- 
bury Langdon and Osborn W. Wright. 
The old Directors are Charles S. Fair- 
child, James J. Hill, James Stillman, 
John G. McCullough, M. C. D. Borden, 
B. Aymar Sands, John W. Sterling, 
John A. McCall, James A. Blair, George 
W. Perkins, Edmund D. Randolph and 
Hudson Hoagland. 
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....The earnings of the United States 
Steel. Corporation for the last three 
months of 1901 were $29,751,615, and 
the total for the nine months of the Cor- 
poration’s existence was $84,779,208, 
which would indicate about $113,000,000 
for the full year. The earnings in Octo- 
ber were $12,205,000, but in December 
they fell to $7,750,000. For depreciation 
and reserve nearly $10,000,000 has been 
set aside, and $2,263,000 for sinking 
fund on bonds. The surplus for nine 
months was $19,414,497. 


....It is announced that the American 
China Development Company has been 
organized on a firm basis, that the neces- 
sary funds for beginning the construc- 
tion of the proposed railroad from Han- 
kow to Canton have been subscribed and 
deposited with J. P. Morgan & Co., and 
that a demand has been made on the 
Chinese Government for the $42,500,000 
of bonds promised in the company’s 
contract. The main line will be 750 miles 
long, and it will connect at Hankow with 
the projected railroad from Peking. 


...-The London Daily Mail in its 
statistical review of the past year places 
the United States at the head of the 
great nations in wealth, and the lowest 
in the list with respect to national debt, 
as shown in the following table: sie 

Wealth. Debt. cent. 


United States.£16,350,000,000 £221,000,000 1.4 
Great Britain. 11,806,000,000 706,000,000 6.0 


France....... 9,690,000,000 1,239,000,000 12.3 
Germany...... 8,052,000,000 651,000,000 8.1 
Russia........ 6,425,000,000 711,000,000 11.1 


The same journal, in connection with its 
comments on the iron industry, shows 
that the output in 1900, in tons, was as 
follows: 


Pig iron. Steel. 
United States......... 13,789,242 10,087,322 
Great Britain......... 8,908,570 4,901,054 
Germany..... ptevacne 8,494,352 4,799,000 
PANCO... cc cccvcccccce 2,699,494 1,624,046 
BaaIR, .ccrcccecccece 2,821,000 1,494,000 


The estimate of the wealth of the United 
States is too low. Our output of pig 
iron was largely increased in I9o1. 


U.S. Fire Insurance Co., 3 per cent. (semi- 

annual) payable on demand. 
‘Williamsburg Fire Insurance Co., 12 per 

cent., (semi-annual), payable on demand. 

New York Security & Trust Co., 5 per cent. 
(quarterly), payable Feb. 1st. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 2% per 
cent., payable Feb. roth. 














Agents aiid First Premiums 


On June 13th, 1898, Hobart Miller,.a 
Virginian, was examined on behalf of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Wiscon- 
sin, and on the following day paid to the 
local agent $241.20 as first premium on a 
$5,000 policy, on being told that this 
would put the policy in force at once, 
“subject to acceptance by the company 
at its Home office.” The company’s 
Home examiner wrote back to inquire 
about some point in the medical state- 
ment. On July 1st, Mr. Miller replied 
to the question, and added that if the an- 
swer was not satisfactory he desired the 
check returned and the application 
. deemed withdrawn, The company was 
not satisfied, and sent its agent in Rich- 
mond notice of rejection, together with a 
check for the money. In due course this 
reached the Richmond agent, who for- 
warded it to the local ; but when the latter 
sought to deliver the check he found that 
Miller had just died of an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. The executor refused to re- 
ceive the check and sued for the $5,000. 
The United States Circuit Court directed 
a verdict for the company, which was 
given by the jury without leaving their 
seats. The executor appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which affirmed the 
judgment for the company, holding that 
no policy was in existence, none having 
been issued, and that the application and 
first payment were subject to the com- 
pany’s approval, the approval to be in the 
form of a policy, which, when issued, be- 
came the evidence of the company’s obli- 
gation. 

This case happened to be more sharply 
defined than usual, because the applicant, 
in answering a supplemental question, 
said to the company, in substance, if this 
answer does not suit you consider the 
matter at an end. In fact, the executor 


could not produce a policy to sue on, for 
none had been written ; he sued upon the 
proposition that the agent, in accepting 
the money, had bound the company to is- 
sue one, but he failed to produce any evi- 
dence to support this contention. 


It isa 
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common practice of agents, and one ap- 
proved by companies, to secure, if they 
can, payment of the first premium when 
the application is signed. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. It cuts off any 
change of mind or procrastination on part 
of the applicant, concludes his part of 
the transaction at once and makes the 
policy a completed contract as soon as the 
application is favorably passed, and pre- 
vents any delay which might otherwise 
occur if the party should meanwhile have 
gone on a journey. But it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that this advance pay- 
ment is conditional. To hold it other- 
wise would obviously deprive the com- 
pany of all discretion over issues ; and if 
the position taken by the plaintiff in this 
case were reasonable and good law an 
agent would only have to accept the pre- 
mium and his company would imme- 
diately be bound to the risk, whatever its 


character. 
& 


Insurance Items 


....The Record (insurance), which 
holds such relationship to the Mutual 
Life that it may be assumed to speak 
authentically on such matters, has a state- 
ment designed to make clear the com- 
pany’s position as respects Germany. 
The Mutual is not seeking admission to 
that country under a new law, or under 
any, because it is already there; it has 
invested largely in Prussian securities, . 
owns a building in Berlin, and has policy- 
holders in the country. It entered under 
a concession granted in 1885 and op- 
erated for nine years under that conces- 
sion, when (in 1895) the concession was 
suddenly withdrawn, under a misappre- 
hension of facts, if it is assumed that the 
reason assigned was the only or principal 
reason. Explanation of the facts was 
made and accepted, but the concession 
has not been restored. This condition is 
quite different from what would be pre- 
sented if it were merely a refusal of an 
original application for admission, for it 
sequesters a portion of the company’s 
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property, hinders its business, and makes 
it more difficult to do proper justice to 
obligations already entered into with 
citizens of Germany. The company 
has never denied the right of Ger- 
many to make original conditions, what- 
ever may be thought of the reason- 
ableness of those conditions; but it has 
asked the intercession of this Govern- 
ment only in a peculiar case. 


....The Penn Mutual Life of Phila- 
delphia announces that its new insurers 
after May ist next will be upon the 3 per 
cent. basis. This is in conformity to the 
trend of the times and the certainty of 
some further reduction in the average 
rate of interest obtainable. It necessarily 
involves a revision of premium rates, and 
the revision is slightly in the upward di- 
rection. The.announcement will, in that 
point, not be agreeable, but there are 
three comments which may be made upon 
it. One is, that life insurance, in order 
to be itself firm, must be founded upon 
immovable facts, and that it is idle to kick 
at the inevitable. The second is, that the 
real situation is not changed by the revi- 
sion, as to persistent members of a life 
insurance organization (and the persist- 
ent members are the only ones whom the 
life insurance scheme can ever serve or 
fit), because whatever benefits exist from 
favorable experience under the mutual 
plan on a 4 per cent. basis will exist just 
as truly on the 3 per cent., for the results 
will adjust themselves to the facts of ex- 
perience as before. The third—perhaps 
seemingly remote and theoretical and yet 
sound—is that inasmuch as the actual 
maximum net cost of life insurance, to 
persistent members, is the use of the pre- 
miums, if the interest earned declines be- 
cause interest rates universally decline the 
interest cost to such members declines 
too. 


.... The Travelers, which was the pio- 
neer in the field of insurance against acci- 
dents, paid in 1901 a little over a million 
for death and indemnity claims in that 
field, distributed in 14,540 cases. Manual 
labor and trades caused the largest num- 
ber of claims (7,303), thus confirming 
the natural impression that working with 
the hands or in connection with machin- 
ery includes the largest exposure to hurt. 
But exposure does not end there, for 1,- 
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387 cases arose with pedestrians. A very, 
minute classification of causes would be 
too lengthy for publication, and it must 
be assumed that these unfortunates 
slipped on some unstable substances, or 
collided with various objects, or were 
touched by some one of a thousand per- 
verse animates or inanimates, for the va- 
riety of causes of accidental hurts is 
orie of the notable facts of the insurance 
business. Horse and vehicle come next 
as a cause of hurt, with 1,115 cases. 
Steam railways and ships hurt only 305 ; 
sports and recreations (a very serious 
matter they are) hurt 520; the bicycle is 
becoming moderate or is declining - in 
use, for it hurt only 299; there were 501 
persons who had “something in my 
eye” which was not grateful there ; 630 
were burned or scalded, 105 were hurt 
by explosions or by firearms, and 92 were 
bitten by animals. There is no safety, it 
appears, in the fact that one does not 
travel much, for 750 persons were hurt in 
office or store. There is no place like 
home, certainly, but it does not appear 
to be the safest place, for 1,086 cases 
(the fourth in the order of number) oc- 
curred “at home.” So there is no im- 
munity for our tender frames, not even 
if we go to bed and carefully draw up 
and tuck in the coverings thereof. Be 
as careful as possible—against others’ 
heedlessness as well as your own—and 
be particular to “carry” insurance, for 
some day it may help carry you. The 
moral—according to that old company— 
is also that we should insure in the 
Travelers. 








Insurance Statement. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 

The Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance 
Company, of Brooklyn, has published its forty- 
ninth annual statement, showing that on 
January I, 1902, the total assets were $2,234,- 
020, an’increase during the year just ended of 
$167,721. The capital stock of the company is 
$250,000, the reserve for reinsurance $690,787, 
reserve for unpaid losses and all other lia- 
bilities $105,300, leaving a net surplus of 
$1,187,933. This is a gain over last year’s 
surplus of $64,743. The company has declared 


.a semi-annual dividend of 12 per cent., pay- 


able on demand. Marshall S. Driggs is presi- 
dent. 
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Old as the Pyramids 


And as little changed by the ages, is Scrofula, than 
which no disease, save Consumption, is responsible 
for a larger mortality, and Consumption is its out- 
growth. 

It affects the glands, the mucous membranes, 
tissues and bones; causes bunches in the neck, 
catarrhal troubles, rickets, inflamed eyelids, sore 
ears, cutaneous eruptions, etc. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


Thoroughly eradicate scrofula and build up the 
system that has suffered from it. 


BEST and MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
COFFEE GROWN. 33C. 
Bequires only TW at Lid 2 
in 1d trade-mark vn. Good 
Cone 12c. and 18c, Good Teas 0c. 


For special terms address 
The Great American T: 


$1 and $8 V N wn” 
and Bb 

















1877 FOR 25 YEARS 


1902 
_ We_have successfully treated all forms of 


CER 


.Without the use of the knife. As a result 




















—— 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 
has become the largest and most elegantly appointed private 
institution in the world for the treatment of a special class of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 
All physicians are cordially invited, as our 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will Tye Ty and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject. and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. i 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


























VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Depostta sosetves and interest allowed on balances subject te 
a . 
All securities fistea at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia end 


Baltimore Stock Exchan, bought and sold on comm . 
er 2 Municipal and lroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery. 


NASSAU & PINE STS, N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


Photo Electrotype Engraving Gi. 


DESIGNERS, and # 


# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Tel. phone, 1704 John. 











Radi fe 





Don’t tie the top of your 
elly and preserve jars in 
eold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
iis coianot Pert 
& n coating o re 
Refined Parafii 















n 
air tight and acid 
roof. ily applied. 
) Usefulin adozen other 
ae// ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each pourd are, 
Sold everywhere, Made by 




















Line of Life | 


on PEARLINE users’ hands should be 
deep and long. PEARLLINE lengthens life 










washing: 





by removing the evils of the old way of 
cramped bending to rub, long 
breathing of fetid steam, weary standing on 
feet, over-exertion, exhaustion. Doctor Common 
Sense tells you this is bad. With PEAR LINE 
you simply: soak, boil and rinse. Quick, easy, sensible, 
healthful—proved by millions of users. 


iPearline 20% Cent’y Soap 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Dr. Cate’s Lakewood Sanatorium. 


For rest and recu ion. Electricity and Massage, 
Tur Roman, Sulphur, Pine, Electro-thermal, and other 
bath :. rst-class Table. i 4 Sun Parlor. Every room 
bright and cheerful. Board with or without — 

HENRY H. CATE, 





M. D., 
Lakewood, N. J. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BIUYULE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYL AND LINE "S108, tiverroot, 


regularly. ist Cabin, $40, $48 upwardny de -- 
on oh Immense new steamers “* Winifred Jan. 1 15th ; 

“ Devvunian,” F eb. 5th ; “ Cestrian,” Feb. 12th ; “Galedontan ” to 
London Jan. 16th; “ Kingstonian, * to London Jan. 24t th. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 











The Standard ot Excellence—5Sth Year. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EGYPT, HOLY LAND 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 


7@ DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 
Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 

118 B’ wa: op & rk. 22080. Clark St., Chieag 
c H, ADA Agt., 1421 Filbert 8t., Fhivadelphix, Pa. 
. H. AVES, Agt., Wi Washington 8t., Boston. 





NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., ¥. H. & H.R. R, and cgencettina, 
From Grand Central Station. 








Leave way of Due 

$8:00 A. M , Hartford and Wi mantic seieadadnnaes ete ent 2:00 P. M. 
49:00 A. M., Springfield and Worcester..........0+ sssseees 8:30 P. M, 
10:00 A. M., tt New London and prormenes.. lpaeecesuc susie 8:00 P. M. 
$10:02 A. M., * New London and Providence.. eocccecce G00 Ee Mi. 
12:00 M., Springfield and Worcester...... .........-... 5:40 P. M. 
1:00 P, M., tAir Line via Willimantic..................... 6:00 P. M. 
1:02 P. M., * New London and Providence................ 7:00 P. M. 
2:0 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic. ... 8:00 P. M. 
8:00 P. M., * New London and Providence.. 9:00 P. M. 
4:00 P. M., *§8 y eld and Worcester...... 10:00 P. M. 
%5:00 P. M., * ondon and Providence... 11:00 P, M. 
11:00 P. M., * Springteld and Worcester...... 6:15 A. M. 
12:00 P, M., * New London and Providence................ 6:27 A. M. 
12:02 A. M., *New London and Providence... ............ 6:57 A. M. 

* Daily, "including Sunday. § Stops at 125th St. 

ms Lw State Limited, all parlor cars ; fare $7, including parlor 


of : ‘imitea Train, special tickets required. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same routes. 
CG. 2 HEMPSTEAD, Gen, Pass. Agent. 
SS 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 

















acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service 
and Moderate Prices. 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 








| 
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BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


December to in Accommodates 200 guests. 
| a Re terms, etc., address 3: HOWE, Hamilton, , ae 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE apt gg » conducted on both the American and 
European plans. jocated in the center of the —e fashion- 
able section of the ‘city, btn & five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, War and Na avy De ments, Corcoran Art Gallery 

rtment of Justi 





n ence: 
modern architecture, electric lighting, supplied with sv swift and 
safe elevator service, ‘all rvoms heated, and is absolutely ad | 


throughout. 

Ra'es, $2.00 per day upward European +" and from 04.00 per 
day u pward on the American plan. with bath and a 
consisting of pases, bed-room, or two w more bed-rooms with 


connected, e 
The SHOREHAM is is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 





JOHN T. DEVINE, -_ - 


Proprietor 





Cantrell’s, 


25 West 23rd Street, 


Now have in stock a full and 


complete assortment of the cele- 
brated Graham Hand Made 
Shoes for men ranging in prices 
from $5.00 to $8.00 a pair. 





SEATING FOR 
Sunday - Schools, 


Assembly Rooms, etc. 


one Furniture of all descrip 
tions made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL 
FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office 
814 Constable Building, N. Y 








Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 


Sore Throat, 
Effectively Relieved. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature of 


Ah bh Marn Mla RZ 








THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
& Wee ne. Entered at the rg k Post 
kly er 9, ord Feed ork Post Office 
| Terme of angie Payable in advance : one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
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FINANCIAL 


Trask 8 Co. 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office : Albany, N. Y. 





Spencer 





RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


Astor, Geo’ 
etor, Hermann Oelrichs, Albert H. 
Issues Letters of dit for Travelers available in 








for our list of income paying securi- 
ties. It will prove valuable in the 


selection of sound investments. 
We deal in high grade securities 
exclusively. 








30 YEARS fave teste. 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of C ce, Chicago, 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


WESTERN LANDS, 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have youidie money? We can net you six percent on 
sound, first mortgage — ‘e as Government 
bonds. 26 years experience. Highest references. For 
full information 
PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


5% % to 8% GAyze AND LIGHT BOND ae 


Aighest bank references. Sena for list. 
ROBT. STRAHORN; Spokane, Wash, 























HILL BROOK FARM 
The Owner Comments on Grape-Nuts. 


A farmer with his out of door work might have 
reason to expect more than the average of good 
health if he would use proper food and have it well 
cooked, but many of them, in middle age, suffer tor- 
ments from dyspepsia, and following that a weakened 
nervous system. 

To show the value of a change in food we quote 
from a letter written by L. Flagler, owner of Hill 
Brook Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 

‘«T have spent a very considerable amount of m 
in trying to cure my stomach trouble with medi- 
cines, and have changed climate several times. 
About two years ago I was taken worse. My heart 
and kidneys gave me much trouble. I could not 
pe ‘Ninally I bot Bey food Dh - tae 

i c my 
taking Gra Nuts Bonabfaet Food. This agreed 
aerate Sl Ponti fare 
e old troubles have 

“T have made Cy progress in health and 
strength, sleep well and can now do a good day’s 
work for a man of fifty years. 

“T know that Grape-Nuts caused the change, and 
although I am now able to use other food as I like, 
still I stick to Grape-Nuts because 1 know how it 
nourished me, and besides, wife and I both like the 
food. 

“‘ She says nothing has helped her nervous system 
like Grape-Nuts. e buy the food by the case and 
are very enthusiastic in regard to it.” 

“It is plain that nervous, worn out le can be 
brought k to health by using Grape-Nuts. 














INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer our 5% Deben- | 
tures and carefully selected first 
mortgages from rich black. 
waxy belt of Texas and contig. 
uous territory of Oklahoma, 
Principal and 


Send for Pamphiet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. Oo, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 


interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas, 
Write Tu INDEPENDENT for my standing, 
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1875— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 28tt 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . me. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GOLD BONDS | 


5,000 








Twelve Banks, Bankers and 
Trust Companies in one city (Min- 
neapolis) recently examined very 
thoroughly into an issue of Gold 
Bonds yielding 5% interest, and 
they purchased in amounts as at 
the left of this advertisement. Some 
of the same issue are still for sale; 
denominations, $100, $500, $1,000. 

If you would like to know more 
about these bonds write 
co. 


TROWBRIDCE & NIVER 
First National Bank Buildin CHI A 
60 State Street OSTON, MASS. 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 


peice 
83983389939 





: 





num interest, and repay the cipal in ten equal 
payments without ucing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 

WE PAY 


$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, — , $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal an terest are 
made vepabio at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
Room 244, POTTER BLDG, NEW YORK. 












Of Per annum clear of taxes or other ex 

bh BacE secured by FIRST MORT- 

AGES on farms oS, three times the 

amount > the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn Belt 

Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dollar 
for a client in 22 years in business. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LIST OF LOANS. 


Pt weal H. RDONBOEY. 
ONVILLE, 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on wall tom roved farms worth three times 

he loan. x yeals have placed over $300,- 
100.00 without a fo defanit in principal or ini erest. 
References: all Bankers a Judges and 








Orr Men, for whom [ te for 
Oss particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
ms Oneness, 

. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIF, OKLAHOMA 


VIRGINIA ARMS FOR SALE. 
= a Bani climate. 


Sos8 a Schools convenient. 
eB. ot SARFIN: & CU. (Inc.), Richmond, Va. 


DIVIDENDS 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
107th No. 3CHAMBERS ST. 
SEMI-ANNUAL waite 

A DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR PER 

annum has been declared for the six months ending . 31 fas 
all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $38,000, payable 

Januar: oe 
“DEFOS made on or before Jan.7 will draw interest from 


Vice-President. 
Y, Secretary. 








CHARLES FRAZ 
CHARLES A. WHIT. 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
N. E. Corner 23d Street and 6th Avenue. 


she? Frestecs have ordered interest credited to de tors Janu- 
Cant. 2, at the rate of THREE AND ONE HALF PER 

Cc whe ies) per annum on all sums of $5 and upward to 
made on or before January 10th will draw interest 


onal Pieouary ist. 
WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


IAVING SAVINGS INGTITUTION 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 

Trustees of this oo mn Pe Commeees |, satanens on 
ans cums remaining on deposit during the th six 
months ending Dec. 381, 191, at fy rate of FOUR "OER Ck CENT 

rannum on amounts fron. $1 ‘to 0, payable on and after 
onday, Jan. 20,1902, so made on or before Jan. 10th will 


draw interest from Jan. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


land 3 THIRD AVE. ( Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED i 
97TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, Dec. 1 1901. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING pay MBER 
81ST, 1901, at the rate of 34 PER CENT. PER ANNU 
credited to Se Goneeseoee enti’ thereto unde~ th 


ank o m $5 ‘0 INTEREST PAYABLE JA 
UARY "STH. THAD, "MONEY 











000, 
tony og on or before Sonny 


10th will draw interest f:om Jounety 10 1902. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 


EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 

paid on Wednesday, January 10, 1902, to stockholders of 
on anuary 8 olders 0! 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, Decem ber 31, 


1901 
er books will be closed from January 1 ta, 


*. 
Jananty 15, 1902, both s included. 

a ILLLAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer, 
Boston, December 18, 1901, 
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LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE &. R. CO. 
Themen eB Directors of the Louisville & es BeBresd 
areas v declared a divideni of TWO AND ONE HALF 
(aes WK CENT. payable on and after Gacure 10th conten 
be registered stockholders of the C mpany at § 
Ep M. oy ~—b ‘Sth, 1902. 
piney Syme we wan onn.nt 82. M. on the 24th instant , 
and reo: ru 
rT sane AUG USt BEI BELMONT, Chairman. 
New York, January 10th, 1902. 


AMERIOAN LOCOMOTIVE Pomrany. 
Broad Street, New York ——— 1901. 
The Boars of Directors has this decla a - 
dend of 0) Ne AND THRECQUANTENS PER CENT. (ih on 
the Preferred Capita! Stock, payable January 21, 1902, to th 
ferred. stockholders of record usiness on J 
1902.. Checks will be mailed. Transfer books of the 4, —-~ 
stock will close at 8 P. M. January 3, 1902, and rev 
21, 1902. LEIGH BEST. 8 Secretary. 








NEW YORK SECURITY AND TRUST CO. 
4 WALL SfREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Trustees of Sele Com: on Dare thts 


me. capital 
company, payable Ries ioe, ee 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901, é 
ABBETB....00+5.00ceccrececsessceesses $17,775,032.80 
LIABILITIES ....-15,934,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed py the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 








holders of record at the closing of the transfer Goes = y 


27th, 1 
L. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. 
January 6, '902. 





Office of 
UNITED STATES FIRE [INSURANCE COMPANY 
No. 46 PINE STREET, 
January 7th, 1902. 


188d Dividend. 
The Board of Directors have this “asy declared a semi-annual 
dividend of three (8) per cent. noes on dewand. 
MUEL M. CRAFT, 
Vice-Prest. and Sec’y. 





1851 1890 
THE . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


- Ist, 1901 - $26, 245, 932. 93 
US - - - = 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY ws re 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 





m.. affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
estate, 
It ouian a fund for wife and children against the hour of 


©The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans fioney to its policy-holders, 
{ts Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran- 


a is 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 


m 
| oe hangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


B. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 











Cc Ww ee Gen Agent. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


M. B. FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 

. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
B. tt as - - - = Secreeenry 
B. AINERD Treasurer 
Be eR EDROOK. - ” Asst. Secretary 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; “mforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations, It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


Ghe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, ~ ~ MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The definite surrender values in cash, ay oa Horfetture 
teed ‘on- wtounse 


aran 
Tow. in accordance with which all nolicies of the 


its large surplus, its handsome O ritimabs a liberal sale 
and its promptness io io paying 
for var ae policy va ot 
address : 


w 
F. 
J. 
L. 
L. 








BERKSHIRE & most di dite 
and the agent. For circulars and ra 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H, ROBINSON, - - - General Agent. 
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Willi amsburgh City 
Fire Insurance Co. 
OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Forty-Ninth Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1902. 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks and Offices - 
Real Estate - + - 
Stocksand Bonds - - 

Bonds and Mortgages - - 
LoansonCall - - - - 
Premiums in Course of Collection 
Interest Due and Accrued - - 
Rents Accrued and Other Items - 





$2,234,020 59 
LIABILITIES. 


CapitalStock - - . o*-« 
Reserve for Losses Unpaid, Taxes, Contutadiels 
and all other Liabilities - - - “ 
Re-insurance Reserve - 
Surplus - - - - <--> 


$250,000 00 


- 105,300 538 
= 690,786 99 

1,587,933 07 
$2,234,020 59 





BOOK VALUE OF S’TOCK, $575 17 





BROOKLYN, Jegmesy 10, 1902.—Ninety-first Lg en a ea 
Board of Directors have this day declared a Semi 
Dividend of 12 per cent., payable on demand. 


MARSHALL 8. DKIGGS, President. 
F. H. WAY, Secretary. 


W. H. BROWN 
B. W. LYON, 4 } Assistant Secretaries. 
F. H. DOUGLASS, General Agent. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 


aa a ce 1.00 
Reserve for re-insurance and ail other claims.. cece aan 


Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901... .-$2 397-66. 00 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
gor FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL. oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY -~, — 
tal Stock, all cash 
arance Reserv: 











Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901.........ssecceceees. sit. 789 i 
JAMES NICHOLS, "President. 
R. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
HB. A. SMITH, Agst. Secretary. 





ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New Y: pay e 4 
to Sentermtiy wtih With the Charter of the Com: 


The 
pay. ee i lowing statement of its affairs on 


on Marine risks from 1st January, 
1900 to ist December, 1900 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 


Premiums apeted of Seen lah SRT, 1 
to 3ist December, 1: . ane 


23,833.36 $369,862:25 





$416,202.81 


$1,101,744.24 


bag 4s Spd 
50,307.00 $1,367 ,640.05 








oeeee 1,693,805.82 
.$1,050,000.00 
622,873.59 


75,000.00 1,747,873.59 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,156,783.60 
oa in the hands of European Bankers to pay 

losses under policies payable in foreign 
tries Loree 


. $10,514,740.65 


ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of p, olite 
their legal ratens of 2 ea, 
next, 


rtificates to be p 
time of paymen 


cei 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
miums of the Company for the year ay fist December, 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday the 
seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
William E. 
Cornelius itders, 
Ewald Fleitmann, 
Edward Froyd-Jones, 
Horace Gra: 


Clement A. *ériscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. 








A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIOS ELDERT, 24d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 


to hold thirteen copies of Tax Inpz- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage inclu ied. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 











